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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY H. D. TRAILL. 


Ir is appropriate enough to the political downfall of the most 
accomplished casuist who has ever ruled a State, that the cir- 
cumstances of his overthrow should have given rise to as pretty 
a controversy on a point of parliamentary ethics, as anybody 


curious in such matters could desire. The question, however, 
which is involved in it we may leave to be dealt with by the 
historian of the future. How far an embarrassed Ministry is 
justified in disregarding the probability, if not imsuring the 
eertainty, of a defeat, which will shift theif embarrassments to 
the shoulders of opponents, whose persistent (too) political 
attitude presupposes their willingness, if not their desire, to 
accept the burden, would make an excellent subject for a debat- 
ing club. But for the practical politician the situation created by 
this accident—or manceuvre—is far too interesting to allow him 
either mood or leisure to speculate on the agencies by which it 
was brought about. It is enough for him that, whether ministers 
contributed to their own downfall or not, they could not have 
fallen at a moment more opportune for themselves ; and that, 
whether their opponents wished, hoped, or expected to drive 
them from power by the fatal vote of June 8th or not, the 
reversion of office could hardly have come to the Conservative 
party at a more forbidding conjuncture of affairs abroad, or 
under more terribly embarrassing conditions at home. 

_ Yet we cannot for an instant doubt that Lord Salisbury was 
right in responding at once to Her Majesty’s invitation to him to 
form a Government. Numerous and formidable as are the con- 
siderations adverse to such a course, they were all outweighed 
y the single argument from public duty, in the form in which it 


Presented itself in the present case. We are not at all prepared 
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to subscribe to the theory —and highly conv the Libera] 
no doubt , during the late crisis—that an Opposition, which does 
not shrink from  yesanae.. a Government by a vote, ought 
always, and in all circumstances, t pr | plac 
It is not a rule of universal application . thi 
ministerial defeat has taken place on . | lass 
importance, and regarded from th ta id ” 
for the legitimacy of Mr. Disraeli’s act \ test 
precedent ‘for the refusal of an Opposition lace a 
beaten Government—has never 1 questi in iredly 
the rule » has no | a ding y force wh vel n 1 Li stion 
which ministers gor atuitously c] to at venth 
hoi ur into one of “life or death.’ thous LV 
again and again, in our history, been 1 p01 
which Administrations may constituti 
sion, but without resignation, t 1 a . Hou 
of Commons. The constitution Loctrine | $ pel 
fectly well settled, and can be mistaken o1 | terest ‘ 
in doing so. In 1851, and again in 1861 lown by : 
ministers from the Treasury Bench, wit Qh any z 
other part of the House, that a Governm a un’ ‘ 
loss of dignity,” submit to suc! lefeat M lstone and " 
his colleagues underwent; and that “it w | nati 
for the free exercise of the judgment of House, if the rejection 
of any portion of a Budget were to be co te of 
want of confidence.” No doubt it is an equ und doctrine that 
‘no Government worthy of its pla e can mit li estimates t FS 
be seriously resisted by the Opposition’ not a bs 
question of estimates, it was purely on ys and means 
Ministers could not, of course, acquiesce il parliamentary re- 
fusal to sanction the expenditure which th ive declared 
necessary for the support of the administration and defence a 
the country; but they may acquiesce, with perfect propriety, in 
the rejection of a proposal to raise a Di ular sum of mone} 
in a particular way. Under ordinary circumstances, theretore, 
the Conservatives would have been amply justified in declining 
to have office forced upon them, when they themselves had don Pe 
nothing to force retirement upon the Government. But thi = 
circumstances were not ordinary ones. On the contrary, th 2 
situation was critically unique, and, being a situation brought & 
about by the unparalleled incapacity and unprece lented blunders im 
of ministers—incapacity and blunders which had b n vehemently aa 


denounced by the Conservatives as ruinous to the : mpire — that 
party would have justly forfeited their reputation fo1 patriotism, 
and deservedly incurred distredit with the country, if they had 
not consented to receive the helm of the State from hands which 
they had so often denounced as incompetent, and to do their best 
to rescue the water-logged and labouring vessel. 

























































THE OUTLOOK FOR THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 3 
The imperiousness of their duty, however, is, in fact, the measure 
of their difficulties. They would not have been so inexorably 
compelled to undertake the task of government, were it not for 
the very fact that their predecessors had gone far to make it an 
impossible one. The Conservatives succeed to the heritage of 
an Ireland which Mr. Gladstone has made ungovernable by the 
ordinary law, and which the dissensions in his Cabinet preclude 
him from governing in any more stringent way. They take up 
the threads of a continental policy which Mr. Gladstone has 
hideously and hopelessly entangled; of an Egyptian policy 
which has arrayed the Powers of Europe ina coalition against 
us; of a colonial policy which has threatened our very 
existence in South Africa, and has half encouraged half provoked 
Germany to assume a dangerously unfriendly attitude towards 
us in the Australasian Seas; and of a Central Asian policy 
which leaves Russia triumphant before the gates of India, and 
disdainfully selling, as a few months’ respite from attack, at the 
price of almost everything we had pledged ourselves to defend. 
That is the situation, or at least the more salient points in it 
briefly set forth; and so formidable is the very part of these 
that one need look no further for evidence of the well-nigh 
insurpassable difficulties of Lord Salisbury’s position. The first 
task which awaits him is to attempt to do with a minority what 
Mr. Gladstone, with the largest, most subservient majority ever 
packed behind a minister, proved himself unable even to approach 
without provoking a hostile combination from which he recoiled. 
Lord Salisbury will at once be called upon to examine carefully 
into the condition of Ireland; and if, as we can hardly doubt 
will be the case, he finds himself compelled to adopt Lord 
Spencer's view of the exigencies of Irish Executive policy, his 
lieutenant in the House of Commons will have, as the first 
measure of the new Administration, to propose the renewal of 
certain provisions of the Crimes Act. Arrayed against him he 
vill, of course, find an allied force of Parnellites, Irish Liberals, 
and English and Scotch Radicals;—the first of these parties 
implacably hostile in their attitude, and absolutely unscrupulous 
in their tactics; the second only too anxious probably to make 
their peace—or as much of it as possible—with their Nationalist 
countrymen before the general election; the third, actuated by 
the double desire of embarrassing a Tory Government, and 
emphasising, for the benefit of the new constituencies, the 
distinction between themselves and the coercionist Whigs. 

No doubt there is a less unpleasant side to the picture. A 
modified Crimes Bill, introduced by the new Government, will 
drive itself, like a wedge, into the ranks of the Opposition, and 
split them into two fragments, with a line of clearage roughl 
coinciding with the gangway on the Speaker's left. And the 
Spectacle of disunion thus presented, upon an elementary but 
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vital question of government, and one on wil Ly 
imperial disruption or a party of political anarchy alon 
be permitted a doubt, will unquestionably not be lost u 

more intelligent and instructed portions of t munity. § 
far it may be allowed that the Conservati . th 
gainers by their own difficulties. and. per! | ery 


defeats. But, unfortunately, the extent 
and intelligence may be expected to lea’ 
electorate is extremely uncertain ; while 


is pretty evident that the effect redistribut en 
strengthen the influence of the Irish elem 
stituencies. There is but too much reasoi 

results to the Conservatives of the introdu: 


will resemble the reward of hon stY accol 
satirist, Laudatur et alget. They will earn tl 





sensible and patriotic Englishman, and th ) man\ 
an electoral ward, will be starved a . 
drawal of the Irish vote. Nor yw | Pari 
to point this out to them before ak 

“ Coercion polic’ V; ’ and to dangle VOUr Ld Cnell 
eyes as a bribe for them to pla a bh then 
eccentric duty. For some of the party v | mptation 
thus held out will be too strong. ihe \ lent vill 
have to oppose a firm front to th stility ) viversaries 
on the one hand, and to the SOLLC1TAT1ON ir less pul us 
followers on the other. 

Abroad again, their difficulties w be of | y gravity, 
the chief of them, of course, in Afehanistan it ha en rightly 
assumed, no doubt, that the new Government will card them- 
selves as morally bound to take up the negotiations with Russia 
at the point at which they were dropped by their predecessors ; 
but it has been much less hastily assumed that this promises 
speedy and satisfactory settlement of the Aj Russian difficulty ; 
A remarkable change in the Russian attitude in babilit : 
does promise - but there are more ways than one of gaining the E: 
ends of encroachment, and Russia is adept at them She is & 
not by any means so likely to attempt to luff” a Conservative i 
Government after the fashion which has proved so successful with Jf 
a Liberal one. Russia will probably prove much more yielding 
in points of detail in connection with th ntier delimitation ; 
but that she will be in a hurry to conclude the settlement, appears 
to us to be the very last thine to be expected of her. She wu 


have, and will doubtless urge, the most plausible of reasons fo 
hanging up the negotiations until after the general election, on 
the ground of the defective authority of the Government which 
proposes to proceed with them ; and even if this objection is firmly 
overruled, as undoubtedly it should be with regard to the main 
question of proceeding with the negotiations, it may but reappeal 
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‘in a multitude of ways in the course of these negotiations them- 
selves. Clearly, it is to the interest of Russia not to go forward 
with the frontier settlement at all, if she can help it; to spin out 
the discussion of it as long as possible, if she cannot avoid its 
renewal; and if she is unable to defer the conclusion of a nominal 
arrangement of the matter until after the general election, to take 
care that it shall be one which restricts her future action as little 
as possible. Such a line of tactics on her part will, of course, be 
calculated to cause the maximum of disquietude to our Indian 
Empire, and of embarrassment to the Home Government; but it 
is not easy to see how the Ministry could effectually resist it. 
To be their foot down in Afghanistan will be an exceedingly 
difficult operation for a Government liable at any moment to be 
tripped up at Westminster. 

In colonial matters, their position no doubt will be a better one. 
They ought to be able at least to stop the nonsense of the Boers ; 
and though it will be a work of time for any Government to deal 
with the ‘anarchy of Zululand, they will certainly approach that, 
like every other matter, in w hich authori ity counts for so much as 
it does in all dealings with ; inferior races, under far more favour- 
able’ auspices than the discredited Government of the Majuba 
Hill defeat and the Transvaal retrocession could ever hope for. 
Australians, still sore on the subject of New Guinea, will doubtless 
welcome the coming as heartily, in a different sense, as they will 
speed the parting ” Administration ; and, whatever may be the 
extent of Prince Bismarck’s designs or ambition in those regions, 
he is pretty sure not to push them on with quite as gross a 
brutality against an English Government of a party which has 
always shown a willingness to cultivate friendly relations with 
him, as he has of late displayed against a minister who has always 
ostentatiously preferred the now alienated friendship of Germany’s 
chief European enemy. And generally one may say that per- 
haps the happiest effect of the change of Government will be a 
—— of the air of European polities. The existence of Mr. 

Gladstone’s Administration was a perpetual and a two-fold source 
of mischief throughout the whole Continental world. It exerted 
the enmity of some Powers, the cupidity of others, and, directly or 
indirectly, the uneasiness of all. Those States, such as Turkey 
and the German Power, with whom its once “ free and irresponsi- 
ble” Prime Minister has, or had been, ill friends, were necessarily 
bound to watch its every movement with jealous suspicion ; those 
States, such as France and Russia, for whom he had demonstrated 
an unwisely effusive affection at once, of course perceived oppor- 
tunities of “squeezing,” and iner eased the rigour and audacity of 
their operations as time went on. It could hardly, for instance, 
have been anything but a shrewd premonition of Mr. Gladstone’s 
approaching fall which caused Russia to push on her later opera- 
tions in Afchanistan at a rate of speed so unusual with her. It 
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was a case of “making hay while tl! n shon [t was 
better, she argued, to dare greatly while Mr. Gladst remaine 
in power, than by running only a moderate risk during his tenure 
of office: to miss half the advantage whic! | have been gained f 
by daring ; and perhaps to lose the best t of a golden Oppo q 


tunity which might not recur for years. 
rm ~ me 1 _ 
he game was a bold one, su » but a es 
little less cowardice on the part of Mr. Gla little les = 
arrogance on the part of Ru sla, and eu at-an 


price ” statesman could have landed the count in war wit 
an Asiatic rival, and in two,if not thr uar' t the elo 


at once. As to France, the incessant st which M 


Gladstone’s personality and preferences her rest . 
less ambition is but too obvi H'ror when h 3 
ostentatious friends came into office, s] all inte ‘ 
and purposes, their and our enemy. F ist 1 years § q 
has steadily set herself to opp and cont to Eneland wl f 
ever the two nations crossed each other’s Lt 1 q 


moment. the soul of that Kuropean leacu in Keypt 
whose existence and activity constitut a 3b. seri 


dangers which the new Government w ive 1 But h 
again the mere change of persons may quite vably ren 
the situation more manageab! If F : f . 
coalition against us in Egypt, Germany is, after all, its hea’ q 
hand ; and the substitution of an English Gov ent whicl 4 
can get on with, for one which has r he faint 
attempt to get on with him, may have th t of inducn 
Prince Bismarck to take an entirely new ° f our positi 
there, and of the allowance which should be n for us 

To recapitulate; it seems to us that the vative lea 


: | . ’ } 


formidable as may well have been the objections h present 
themselves to him, has done well in accepting off Upon t 
advantage which his party and the country ma: n fore 
affairs, through his accession to office, we have but just spoken 
and though mainly negative, they are far from slig] The ne 7 
Government will be, by its anomalous position as a Governme! q 
unsupported by a majority, precluded from any attempts | 
strengthen the country by understandings and _ alliance 
Foreion. Governments cannot be expected to enter into am 
binding negotiations with a Government which may be her 
to-day and gone to-morrow. But entente cordiale is still wort 
something in politics, and the entente, which we could nevél 
possibly have obtained under the late Government, we may fair) 
count upon recovering under the present. As to home affairs 
there the very difficulties of the new Government will prove, 
a certain sense, their recommendation. Here, it seems to us, they 
stand to win without any possibility of losing. If they can 
obtain the assurances from the outgoing minister, upon which 
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A LIEDER KREIS. 7 


they have a right to insist, there is no reason why they should 


S . ‘PL . . . 
not make a marked success of their Administration, even if it 
Q should live but a few months. If, on the other hand, they fail 
to receive the assurance from their adversaries which they ), 
" require, they will at least have had an opportunity of demon- » ee 
strating their own patriotism, and, in demonstrating it in all 
, the more attractive shape, form a contrast with the selfish 
. partizanship of their enemies. H. D. TRAILL. 
a 
e eS ee —_ 
: j A LIEDER KREIS. 
t 
; XI. 
AS THE FLOWER FADETH. 
. | VIOLETs plucked or daffodils ) 
} Fade beside their native rills; i 
e . Lilies crushed by careless feet De 
7 Droop ere spring and summer meet ; i 
Q So thy flower of youth, too soon 
t Cropped before the strength of June, 
‘ No kind dew, no kiss of rain, 
n Makes to grow or bloom again. 


XIT. 





AMOR PATIENS. 






Though, Love, thy lips are pale with praying, 
Though thy crowned brows are faint and chill, 

Thy tired eyes dim with long delaying, 

And down thy cheeks the salt tears straying, 
Yet, Love, thou art our own Lord still. 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
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BY T. P. OCONNOR 


THE situation is throughout one of para . M ry in a 
immense majority is defeated ; there is a Government ch is 
in a hopeless minority ; and while there am é van- 
quishe dd, the victor Vy for a long y a seemed 1 rinc boing’ but 
depression and anger to the victors. The situat be made 
complete when it will be found, as ape ot will, that the policy 
of a Conservative Ministry will be more Libera the policy 
of the gpm Administration which it has expelled m power. 

Hor it may be at once prophesied with regard the new 


Ministry, that it will be perfectly impossible for it 
» frequently, or one-tenth so flagrantly, all Lib: 


as the Ministry which has just ceased to exist ¥ 
reduced to Opposition, will at once renew thei 
principles. Coercion for Ireland is contrary t 

that is to say, when the Liberals are in Opposition 
wholesale massacre is a thing against which th 
honest Liberal rises in violent ardour—that \ 


and wholesale massacre is the work of a Conservatiy 


a Liberal Administration. And thus it will come ti 


probability that there will be no Irish | 
expeditions, under a Government whic 
nounced, because its principles favour coercion { 
massacre for every where. 

One may even go a little farther, and say that 
a Conservative Government for any length of t 


l lS how 


ite halt 
principles 
Liberals 

n Liberal 
rinciples 
seiess ana 
of the 
useless 

und not of 
ass in all 
no Soudan 
mainly de- 


Ireland and 


there be 


ime always 


provided it be not in a majority over both the Irish and th¢ 





Liber: re will be more Radical progress 
of Conser ante rule, than in twenty of a Liberal 

carriage of the most Radical measures during the pr 
by the Conservative party, is not the idle and mendas 


partisan speakers, nor a mere accident ; it is almost 


present state of party relations. A Conservative 
more power to pass good and less power to pass bad 
Liberal Ministry. This may have been some tin 


English parties, and have no practical acquainta 
working. 


A Conservative Ministry has more power to pas 
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ico 


in tive vears 


me. The 


nt century 


1S boast Ol 


law in th 


Ministry has 
laws than a 
paradox, but 
it is a paradox only to those who have not studied the : 


history 0! 
with their 


ror vd laws 
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THE NEW MINISTRY. 


than a Liberal Administration ; because such legislation, when 
proposed by @ Conservative Administration, has no Opposi- 
tion to contend against. Good measures proposed by a 
Conservative Administration find encouragement, not hostility, 
from a Liberal Opposition ; reforms are broadened, not narrowed, 
stimulated and accelerated, not discouraged and obstructed by 
such an Opposition. Then a reform proposed by a Conservative 
Administration finds its way immensely smoothed by the 
removal of that dread obstacle to all legislative reform,—the 

Upper Chamber. The House of Lords is notoriously at the 
beck and call of a Conservative Ministry ; any reform that a 
Conservative Ministry adopts may, therefore, be taken as certain 
of being accepted by the House of Lords. With a Liberal 
Administration, on the other hand, in power, something like the 
force and passion and terrorism of a revolutionary temper is 
required to pass any great measure of great constitutional 
change. A Conservative Administration, on the other hand, 
has less power than a Liberal to pass bad laws, say like Irish 
Coercion. Any such proposals from a Liberal Ministry meet 
with the same reception from a Conservative Opposition, as 
Reform proposals meet with from a Liberal Opposition ; that 
is to say, they are welcomed and stimulated, instead of being 
thwarted and obstructed. But such proposals, when made by 
a Conservative Administration, find in a Liberal Opposition 
bitter, active, and sometimes even unscrupulous, opponents. For 
these reasons do I say that the downfall of a Liberal, and the 
advent of a Conservative Administration, mean the resurrection 
of Liberal principles of policy. 

Or could the position be put in different language thus: the 
Conservatives have no principles, while the Liberals have princi- 
ples which they eagerly, and joyously, and shamelessly abandon 
on the first opportunity. The ideal state of things is reached 
when the party without principles is forced to take up those of 
lts opponents, and the party eager to abandon its principles is 
deprived of all temptation and power to do so. That leads to 
the same conclusion; Liberalism has a chance when Liberals can 
no longer betray it. 

_For these reasons I do not think that a true Radical or an Irish 
Nationalist has any reason to view the accession of Lord Salis- 
bury with any feelings but those of unmixed satisfaction. The 
Ministry will be still more welcome to the real Radical if the 
principles of Lord Randolph Churchill gain the upper hand. The 
democratic temper of Lord Randolph Churchill has been doubted : 
there is not the least reason for doubting it. On the contrary, 
there are many things in his training and position that would 
make him frankly and b idly democratic. He is the younger son 
ofa man high in the ranks of the peerage, and low in the ranks 
of wealth. Younger sons in a country of primogeniture are 







































10 THE NEW MINISTRY 
proverbially Radical; the anomaly of th 
disposes them to general hostility 
belongs to the age of democracy. He has noth 
recollection of the period when his pre | 
battle of culture property, and 
—, Randolph may be said to hav en Dp 
the when a Conservative Mi 

+ amr a vaster mass of the workin 
been dreamt of in the cut-and-dry and ti 
statesmen. He has therefore had no preju 
illusions to lose. He is a man of his day 
day of democracy. 

Tory democracy was preached for nearly 1 
time by one of the greatest of Tory leade: 
said to be still a very indefinite f | 
a not very inaccurate description of it 1 
field’s own scornful Geneeipiion 
Robert Peel: it is to catch the Whigs bat 
their clothes. For if one were } 
faith by Lord Randolph Churehi 
would not be easy to see where th 
betwe en the mM. Mr. Ch aml e rlain hs 
nearly to Tory democracy than Tory d 
Chamberlain. Some of his recent speeches « 
to mild flirtation with socialism which is on 


“) 
mtitu 


} 
, 
\ 


ime 


racteristics of Tory democracy. The 
between the Radicalism of Mr. Chambe: 
democracy of Lord Randolph Churchill 
longing eyes on property in land, and 


from some covetous uprisings with regard 
manufacturers. And this differenc 2 prol abl: 
' of the Tory democracy which was preached 
| of that strange new gospel. The | 
| 


VouNnCe) 
y LA  ~/s 


excellent cry the Liberals of his eal Hy ir Ga’ 


monopoly of the land, and he saw the s 
vain then—as to some extent it would be 1 


induce the Conservative party to surrende: 
hes at the root of their power, His inven] 

dilemma was to attempt to fix the eyes of 
ype rty of the manufacturer. the improv 
condition of the people was the 
party ; and it was enforced by g ses 
growth, the enfeebled frames, and the 
with the masters unde 

worked. Hence factory legislation, and prop 
were recommended as good working cries for 
and the cries undoubtedly have dons 


interference 


the working classes of the towns. The remedies 
whom the Tr 
sals of that kind 


al 
some service. It may weu 
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be that in time Lord Randolph Churchill may in the same way 
vain the ear of the working classes of this country, and win 
their hearts by some such proposals with regard to the capitalists 
as in Paris are associated with the wilder spirits that once ruled 
the Commune. This is another reason for supposing that under 
a weak Tory Administration there would be changes more 
sweeping than any that could be even attempted by a Liberal, 
or even by a Radical Ministry. 

Another fact which leads to the assumption that there will be 
advance instead of retrogression under a Conservative Admini- 
stration is the enormous change which has been made within the 
last two years in a democratic direction; and the hearty and 
cordial recognition of that fact by Lord Randolph Churchill. It 


will be remembered that he never was thoroughly with the Marquis 


of Salisbury in his movement against the Franchise Bill of Mr. 
Gladstone ; and his misgivings, though afterwards surrendered, 
and the outspoken utterances of Mr. Gorst, probably had a good 
deal to do with the arrangement to which Lord Salisbury finally 
agreed. A still greater proof of the thoroughness with which 
Lord Randolph Churchill has recognised the great change, is in 
the desperate fight he made to have due recognition of talent and 
due suppression of even time-honoured dulness in his own party. 
The reduction of the Franchise and the Redistribution of Seats 
were perhaps far less revolutionary in their effect upon the 
political life of England, than the single member system of con- 
stituencies. That system pronounced the doom of absolute 
vacuousness in either of the two political parties. Every candi- 
date must now stand by himself; there is no longer the power of 
being lost in the crowd ; of the dull man riding in on the shoulders 
of the clever; of money electing the dullard and brains the 
genius. In other words, every man must now be able to talk 
ior himself. The single member system completes the subjection 
of England to speakers. This was the idea that lay at the bottom 
of the fight of Lord Randolph Churchill with the elder and duller 
members of his own party ; and this was another proof of his 
willingness to recognise and obey the new masters of the Empire. 

So far for the general tendencies of the domestic poliey of the 
new Ministers. As to their foreign relations I do not consider 
myself competent to judge. One remark only is inevitable. It 
would be perfectly ridiculous to suppose that because Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Randolph Churchill have said wild and foolish 
things in their days of Opposition, they will necessarily do 
wild or foolish things when they have the responsibilities of 
power. If there be any bitterness left in the Russian mind by 
the “commercial illustrations” of the Marquis of Salisbury, he has 
an illustrious precedent for withdrawing words uttered in a posi- 
tion of greater freedom and less responsibility. The Conservative 
Jpposition acted only after the manner now apparently fixed in 
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the party warfare of England; they were heedless, hasty, had 
slight regard for the susc eptibilitie s of other Powers, and no regard 

whatever for the difticulties of the Ministers of r own country 
if they have any qualms of conscience left, they may find consola- 
tion in the past by comparing the adil s in Mid! 1 with 
the performances in the Soudan; and repentance in 1 uture 
will probably be obviated by criticism as relentless and as unjust 
of their own actions and motives by the gentlen the Liberal 
party below the gangway. The real trutl that the new 
Ministers, when they get into of th e, will be 1 the ne 
masters of all the facts, and, therefore, of all the difficult f the 
situation ; and will act with just as much discretion as most men 
do when the ry exchange the libertine freedo: Opposition fi 
solemn responsi bilities of office. 

[t will be useful, to our study of the | neies : 331- 
bilities of the new Ministry, to take a glance at t two most 
promine nt figures—the two men whose names have been alrea ly 
mentioned more than once. The Marg f Salisbury is 
undoubtedly entitled by great and commanding talents to th 
position of Prime Muiunister of his countr Hi next t 


Mr. Gladstone, the most remarkable and 


Sting OU) In 
the political life of England. In pure intellectu: ndowments 
in culture, in loftiness of speech, and, to some exte! n loftiness 


of aim, he stands far and away beyond most; if not all the othe 


competitors for public favour. And yet may be doubted if 
in any but a country governed by speakers uld be selected 


{or the position of First Minister. He has the besetting vice of 


Parliamentarians: he is the slave, not the 1 f words: and 
words do not always carry to his mind, as to the mind of a man 
like Napoleon or Bismarck, definite images of facts, and forces, and 
things. In this respect the Marquis of Salisbury is more like 
Mr. Gladstone than any of Mr. Gladston wn followers and 
associates. But the slavery of the Marquis of Salisbury to words 
has in some respects oreater dangers than 1 similar servitude 


of Mr. Gladstone. The Marquis of Salisbury has a craze for 
antithesis, and a genius for epigram ; but the man has yet t bi 
born who remembers one epigram out of the vast and infinite 
lengths of Mr. Gladstone’s oratory. In alinge with foreign 
nations this difference between the tw is especially im- 
portant. Mr. Gladstone may say and has said some terribly 
imprudent and injurious things about foreign Powers who have 
had the choice afterwards of doing England and Mr. 
a good turn or an ill turn; but Mr. Gladstone’s pointless 
verbosity has prevented his denunciations from being readily and 
portably remembered. The Marquis of Salisbury, 

hand, has the unhappy knack of putting his attacks into a compact 
form that makes them more difficult to forget than to remember. 
The difference in the effect of the | 
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two men is the difference between getting an ugly sousing from 
hiloe-water and being stabbed by a poisoned stiletto. 

When the career of the Marquis of Salisbury comes to be con- 
sidered as a whole, it will probably be found that many of his 
mistakes as a politician are due to his early training as a 
‘ournalist. The training of the journalist is in many respects 
the best ; in some, it is the worst for the man who takes after- 
wards an active part in practical politics. The writer at his desk 
is essentially removed from contact with or disturbance by 
his fellow-men; and thus it is that the timid man becomes 
brave with his pen the gentle sanguinary, the wavering decisive. 
The journalist, thus accustomed to write in the privacy of his 
own closet, gets a habit of thought independent of the feelings 
or the sensibilities of other people; and it is the power of 
considering, and regarding, and working through the feelings, 
and sensibilities, and passions of other men that make up a great 
part of the equipment of the practical politician. 

It is still more unfortunate for the Marquis of Salisbury that 
the journal on which he received his early training should have 
been the Saturday Review. It was—as everybody knows— 
apparently the main object of that journal, in its early days, to 
say the most harsh things in the most insolent form of every- 
body and everything in the world. A man could not be one 
of the leading writers for such a journal for many years without 
taking away some distinct and indelible traces on his style. The 
Marquis of Salisbury is often nothing more nor less than the 
unconverted, unregenerate Saturday Reviewer. The disregard 
for the opinions of others ; the impatient rush to the unpopular 
rather than the popular view of any subject; the love of 


antithesis; the straining after pointed and bitter ways of saying | 


things; in other words, the slavery of the artist in words to form 
rather than matter—these are the relics of years spent in the 
weekly grinding out of articles which had, above all things, to be 
pointed and bitter ; which had the irresponsibility of anonymity ; 
and which looked at everything from the standpoint of culture, 
correcting and despising the judgment, and prejudices, and ideals 
ot the crowd. It is an unfortunate thing when the biting 
journalist, transformed into a politician, can play by epigrams 
with such dread and chainless forces as armies and ironclads, 
international rivalries, and the murderous hatreds of multitudinous 
races, 

What makes the fault worse and more lamentable is the 
probability that the effect of much of what Lord Salisbury says 
's More surprising to himself, perhaps, than to anybody else. 

is “commercial illustrations” might, and perhaps did, go near 
provoking a bloody, prolonged, and in all respects appalling con- 
flict between two of the greatest powers of all this earth; but 
the phrases dropped naturally from the lips of a journalist, 
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talking aloud his anonymous article 
Those who have the privilege of Lord Sa 


7 7 . > os . ] . ‘ 5 . - 
quaintance describe him as particularly cou: and 
in manner, and quiet, and reasonal and | 


personal judgments. He is haunted by th 

to express himself too strongly. His pen 

tongue, and his tongue a good deal more bit 

Another grave obstacle to the suce 

Salisbury as a leader of the new and omn e} . ; | 

that, in all probability, he has not yet att | in : hes | } 

hearts to the democracy. He obeys, but | | 

new masters. Here again the traditions 

and of also of the Quarterly Ri 

university student, pursue him. | long 

clique of able and brilliant men who made wa 

f the hauteur of the scholar and of the bitin 
of the aristocrat, perhaps, was at the bott 
There is no able public man of his tim 
venomous, or, indeed, childish thing 

f that Demos whose yoke he has now 

hostility to the Household Suffrag . 

splendid attacks he made more than on | 

? change of principle. In the course of tl 

member rightly, on the Suffrage Bill of Mr. Glads' 

some pleasant comparisons between th¢ : 

quired for artisans, and the term of imprisonm 

gone through by a person convicted of ¢ 

years to be reconciled to Mr. Disraeli was 
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' supposed, not to personal dislike alone, but Se Con. 

Ih servative leader had “shot Niagara,’ and permanen 

fi the political life of England by admitting tl] reater } 

¢ citizens to a share in their own government . the pag ; 
F Quarterly Review Lord Salisbury continued p s 
Hl forth the jeremiads of an irreclaimable and irrecon 1 
\y of the new order of things, and was as dismal as | le « E 
i have wished in his vaticinations against f th be. 
| democracy. It may be that he has abandoned all this early Ee 
T sourness of view; but his attitude always suggest 4 


in rather than approval of the great democratic changes he one 


f sO fiercely resisted. When conversion is of such a kin | 
Mh amari surgit; he is always liable to say something which will 
| provoke the class passions of the multitude, and lay him and his 
{ party in the dust. 7 

Lord Randolph Churchill has made adva ; more rapidly 
4 than any politician of his time. There was probably not one 
4 Member of the Parliament of Lord Beaconsfield who had th 


least conception that the Member for Woodstock would ever have 
amounted to, or indeed would have ever cared to amount to 
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anything like an important figure in the struggles of the House 
of Commons. His record in that Parliament of nearly six years 
was practically nil. He spoke altogether three or four times ; at 
least that is all that anybody remembers; and the speeches were 
not promising of a future of political seriousness, On one occa- 
sion he made a speech in defence of a hopelessly rotten corpora- 
tion which did credit only to his audacity; on another, he 
attacked Mr. Sclater-Booth with a freedom that shocked sober 
men; and his third most notable performance at this period was 
a speech made in Dublin, which, in the vague echoes that reached 
London, seemed to extenuate the obstruction of Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Biggar at the moment when their heads were demanded by 
the universal voice of England. His political appearances, in 
short, were regarded as part of an eccentric and somewhat reck- 
less nature, that found everything else in life more interesting 
than its serious affairs. At this period this was perhaps a not 
wholly unjust estimate. His ignorance certainly at the time was 
of appalling proportions. The story is told of Lord Palmerston, 
when first the opera of Faust was performed on a London stage, 
being astonished beyond measure at finding that some of the 
audience knew how the opera would end; the good man had never 
heard either of Goethe or of Faust. There is a similar legend, 
probably wholly unfounded, of Lord Randolph Churchill thank- 
ing Mr. Irving with effusion for having first induced him to study 
Shakespeare when, at an age far beyond that of the schoolboy, he 
saw the great actor perform Hamlet. Another story is that up 
to his entrance into Parliament he had never read any book 
beyond perhaps an occasional novel. 

The fall of the Beaconsfield Ministry was his rise. Those who 
can look back at the aspect of the two parties at the beginning 
of the present Parliament can alone form a fair estimate of the 
work Lord Randolph Churchill—and, let it also in fairness be 
added, his associates, Mr. Gorst, Sir Henry Wolff, and Mr. Arthur 
Balfour—have done for the Conservative party. Nobody— 
especially nobody who, new to Parliamentary life, had his powers 
of observation fresh and keen—can forget the mournful contrast 
between the appearance and the demeanour of the victors and 
the vanquished after the great electoral struggle of 1880. The 
Liberals overflowed on their benches; all the names that had 
been familiar for years as the leaders of the forlorn hopes of 
Radicalism had found places in the new Parliament; and the 
look on their eager, and hopeful, and earnest faces was as that of 
Alexanders, who wept by anticipation that they had not new 
worlds of wrong to overcome and annihilate. The great leader 
of the party stood one day at the bar, his mobile face wreathed 
in smiles, and with the flush of victory achieved, and greater 
victories to come; and the whole party rioted in the sense of its 
Cramipotence. On the other side there were benches painfully 
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and spectrally attenuated, and the univei k W of 
impotence and despair. The leaders of tl in 
worse case than the rank and fil | not that for 
some months after he was driven into n, S | 
Northcote was constantly complaining Ot 1 nee 

from his colleagues, and of their complet i The 
overwhelming defeat at the polls had « with 
surprise ; to bewilderment succeed cis m- 
possible to get many of them for : hile irom 
the wall, and take up their broken weay ldenly 
took a fancy to rural pursuits ; ¢ rivate 
affairs wholly engrossed the mind of anot! 

that, they nearly all kept studi awa 

ment, and shunned the gaze | It 
was in this dark hour of rout a pall ndolpl 

Churchill and his associates in iy ) 

uphill work of raising the spirits and res | f the 
party, and of arresting the triu ant 


saries. It looked as hopeless as tl] 
naut. The disposition of even | 
least, to let things take their co y had 
determined that 1t was best for it 

nations to Hades, to let the country have it Hades. 

The entrance of Mr. Bradlaugh to Pa 

probability, have been allowed 1 iss WI not 
been for the vigilance of Lord Ran lol} forts it 
was that the member for Northampt n 
that the subject was gradually unsfo1 ites 
between the Ci sclentious cony ictions l a 
sreat ministerial question and a ¢ r mil sment. 
Then the different bills of the Ministry w ) ise by 


clause, even line by line; and it n came 1 : y th 

dexterous use of the forms of the Hous bal unece, 
by steady hard work, even thr r f ct as a 
drag on a party with a hundred of majorit ll be under- 
stood, merely describing—not expressing 4 ties of 
the Fourth party. In carrying on this w , ph ran 
great risks. He was exposed to chai L; wa 

howled at by the ministerial rank a1 lerously 
denounced by ministerial orators ; laughed | menaced, and 
even included in the same category with tl ies of gods and 
men, the followers of Mr. Parnell. But he to f these 
attacks, went on his way steadily and pitiles th the result 
that there came to be confidence where there had been lespalr ; 
activity where there had been apathy; brisk and constant 
attendance on benches that had yawned in horrid emptiness. In 


short, it was Lord Randolph Churchill that brought back life into 
the corpse of the Tory party. Nobody took him seriously at 
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this period, not even his own side. To many he appeared a 
somewhat livelier Mr. Warton, a more amusing Ashmead Bartlett ; 
above all things, a figure never to be taken into the calculations 
of serious men. 

From the House, as his confidence in his powers grew, he 
passed to the platform, and soon he was able to show by results 
that he had caught the ear of the multitude. He made some 
horrible mistakes. His attacks on the Government were shrill, 
exaggerated, indecorous. He was still regarded as a clever but 
rather grotesque personage. When he returned from some of his 
stumping expeditions, he increased the ordinary estimate of his 
levity by open quarrels with his own leaders ; and while people 
did not think Sir Stafford Northcote an ideal leader, everybody 
shook his head over the audacity of the attacks on his authority 
by the aspiring and loose-tongued stripling who had never held 
even an under-secretaryship. It may be doubted if he had 
among the ranks of the Liberal party enemies more bitter or 
more scornful than in the ranks of his own party. The whole 
forces of the Front Opposition Bench were arrayed against him ; 
and the entire strength of the official hierarchy of one’s own 
party is a very formidable combination. The squires thought 
him dangerously brilliant, and grossly insubordinate, and several 
times it looked as if he were going to be incontinently cast out 
of the ranks. Everybody knows how he has changed all this. 
His rise in popular favour and in parliamentary influence has 
been so great and rapid, that it has been seen growing visibly 
before the universal eye, until now he is perhaps the most 
popular man of his party out of doors, and in its parliamentary 
arrangements he can dictate his own terms. 

[t remains to be seen how far all this may have been due to 
the inferior talents that make a smart and effective member of 
an Opposition. He is still untried, and his future is darkly 
shrouded. He has an unfortunate knack of making great 
blunders, and of making them at the very worst time. Some of 
his offences against both taste and tact are almost unintelligible. 
lt is hard to say whether these mistakes were outbursts of 
temper, or pure want of judgment; or badly calculated estimates 
of what the great Demos requires. Time will soon tell. He 
has given mighty hostages to fortune, in assuming one of 
the greatest places in the Ministry, and his career will soon be 
made or marred. In any case the new Ministry presents a 
problem of extraordinary interest in the history of England 
and of the world generally. The moment of the almost com- 
pleted emancipation of the proletariate sees the rise of two 
aristocrats among aristocrats to supreme power. Will the 
democracy be content to be the Bucephalus of the nobility ? 
T. P, O'CONNOR. 
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THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 
BY DAVID F. SCHLOSS, 


LITTLE more than a year ago “ the Bitter Cry of Or t London 

was in the hands of many and in the mor iths of all of u \{ 

that time an active philanthropist who is also a man of the world 

uttered the cynical prophecy that “the Bitter Cry would ery 

itself to death.” There is much danger that this forecast may 
? 


prove accurate. And as itis obviously im gg nt that so urgent 
a matter should not be allowed to sink into oblivion, it is hope 


that a few remarks upon one branch of this wide subject may be 


of interest. 

The problem which the Bitter Cry presented for solution was 
one of great complexity ; and there is hardly any one of the most 
pressing social questions that is not more or less involved in the 
controversy which the attempt to solve this problem has raised. 


Questions such as the causes of, and the proper remedies fot 


pauperism, the merits and demerits of State-aided emigration, the 
relations between labour and capital, the effect of the laws regu- 
lating the tenure of land, the influence of the abuse of alcoh 


liquors, the results of improvident marriages,—all these and many 
equally difficult arise, when we undertake to consider the condi- 
tion of our unfortunate neighbours in this vast metropolis. | 
is not our intention to deal directly with any of these | 
subjects. 

The question to which the Bitter Cry of Outcast London 
attracted the immediate attention of the most practical among 
statesmen and philanthropists, and which it is our purpose bri 
to discuss here, is that of the homes of the poor 

There is an appearance of substantiality about bricks an 
mortar which has ga ined for this question a precedence in men’s 
minds over others, by no means less important, but which open 
up vaster and vaguer issues. And the instinctive preference t! 
accorded will be found to be justified by the facts. The attempt 
to secure decent and healthy homes for the poor is one which 1 
is imperatively necessary to make, which has already been made 
in many instances, which, where it has been made, has been fi uirly 
successful in the past, and which, as we believe, is destined at no 
distant a future to attain yet more complete and more conspicu- 
ous Success. 

In dealing with the question of the homes of the poor it 1s 
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proposed to consider, first, the nature and defects of the existing 
accommodation, and next, the measures which are, in our opinion, 
necessary and practicable for the improvement of this accom- 
modation. That the houses inhabited by the working classes 
are, for the most part, in such a condition as to cause the gravest 
evils, moral and material, to their inhabitants, and at the same 
time to threaten with a serious danger the health of the whole 
community, is now admitted. The statements made by the 
author of the “Bitter Cry” have been tested, and their general 
accuracy fully established by the painstaking investigation of a 
Royal Commission, whose first report, dealing with England 
and Wales, has recently been issued. This Commission was 
formed of elements so representative in character, and numbered 
among its members men of such acknowledged practical ability, 
as to ensure for the outcome of its labours much attentive 
consideration. And yet the danger is great that the report of 
this Commission may meet with the usual fate of such com- 
pilations, and that the recommendations which it contains— 
moderate as they are, even to timidity—may lead to no im- 
provement, and remain barren of permanent result. A document 
such as this report inevitably, and most unfortunately, presents 
a forbidding aspect of official dryness. And if it should be 
objected that there is in this paper but little that is not to be 
found somewhere in the eighty odd folio pages of the first report 
of the Royal Commission, and the seven hundred and twenty- 
eight sheets of closely-printed evidence which accompany this 
report, the apology of the writer consists in his earnest con- 
viction of the importance of calling general attention to the 
subject. 

It certainly appears probable, that besides the “ old guard” of 
philanthropy to whom the facts and conclusions set forth in the 
Report and Evidence have long been familiar, there are very 
many persons who, while their strong sympathy with all 
endeavours to ameliorate the condition of the working classes 
is unquestionable, have not found the leisure or the opportunity 
of studying those two very valuable, but somewhat formidable, 
volumes. 

With respect to the existing accommodation provided for the 
working classes, two main features are strongly presented in the 
report—the overcrowded state of these dwellings and their in- 
sanitary condition. Even if houses are free from sanitary defects, 
yet if they are inhabited by numbers largely in excess of those 
which they could, with due regard to the laws of health, safely 
accommodate, these houses must be hotbeds of disease. That a 
single room is frequently occupied by seven or eight persons is 
shown by the instances given in the report; and one case of twelve 
‘na room is there mentioned. When one thinks of the smallness 
of the rooms in the houses of the poor, with their low ceilings, and 
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their windows, which must, during a great part of the year, remain 
closed to keep out the cold, and which too often cannot be opened 
at all for fear of injury to their rotten frames, it is easy to form a 
mental picture of the state of the atmosphere in these crowded 
apartments, and to estimate the consequent injury to the health 
of their inhabitants. We learn without surprise that in some di: 
tricts the death-rate is disgracefully high. The Report gives 
instance (p. 14) of some buildings in St. Pancras in which 1 
death-rate in 1882 was 70°1 per thousand; and mentions that 


Wellington Square, “which was stated in evidence to bel 


member of the St. Pancras Vestry, the rate the same year 
52°7 per thousand, and in Derry Street 444 per thousan: 

To enable these figures to be the better appreci it 
observed that the general death-rate for the w] m 
during the year ending dist March, 1885, was 20°34; w 
model buildings erected by the Metropolitan Ass 


for the same period was 17°3. 
As to the crave danger, from a moral point of \ 
overcrowding y¥ pre valent in the houses 


reads (for e xample ) that “ In System Place one 1 occu} 
by a man and wife with four chil elgg ldest of 16, in additi 
to a woman lodger and pany -eight in in m nine 
square ” (“ Report,’ p. 8), can have any other n than th 
most sad conviction that such circumstance ist inevitabl 
foster immorality too hideous to be thought of ° out a shud 


Occupied, as_they are, by numbers vastly | 
area, the houses of the poor are too often in a cond 
tary, that, even if overcrowding wer a ey 
inhabitants must yet remain the constant prey of 
fatal diseases. 

Should an epidemic of cholera visit this cow an 
which many of the best-informed physicians consider p! 
no distant date, the mortality which must ensue amon 
poorer people, and then, inevital ly sprea ling, amon 1 | 
the population—would be of a character pe appallin 

These pages are perhaps hardly a suitable place for a full o1 

chnical description of the sanitary defects most commonly to | 
met with in the houses of the poor. And yet tl ibject 1 
important to be passed over in silence. 

The report of the Commission, while drawing attention 
sreat improvement that has admittedly taken place by tl 

stitution of house-drainage for cesspools, points out (p. 9) tha 

“ Notwithstanding the oreat change tol the better, the evidence 
proves conclusively that there is much disease and misery still 
produced by bad drainage. The work of house-drainage is 
imperfectly done, frequently i in consequence of there being little 
supervision on the part of the local authorities”; and (Jbid.) that 
“there is much room for improvement in the matter of ash-pits 
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and dust-bins.” But the evidence laid before the Commissioners 
as to the condition of the houses of the poor would have furnished 
material for comment of a much more vigorous character than 
this. 

What is meant by “imperfect drainage” can be best under- 
stood by any one who will be at the pains of walking into 
almost any of the houses in almost any of the back streets of 
almost any quarter of London. And perhaps in no other way 
can the state of things which the supineness of the different local 
authorities, to whom the care of the public health is entrusted, 
allows to exist in these unsavoury domiciles be fully appreciated. 
Tf the outlets of the drains are trapped at all, the probability is 
7 the traps are of the kind known as “ bell traps,” which at 

the best are of but little use, and that nine-tenths of these traps 
will be found to have the loose bell-cover—which is fallaciously 
supposed to guard the entrance to the drain and to prevent the 
upward escape of sewer gas—either broken, so as to be altogether 
futile, or else detached from the trap, lying in a remote corner of 
the yard, or long since lost and vanished for good and all from 
the scene. The notorious bell-trap is, in fact, nothing better 
than a man-trap, entangling its unwary victims in the meshes of 
infectious disease. The visitor often looks in vain for a dust-bin. 
Piles of decaying fish, vegetables, and other worse refuse are ‘dis- 
covered heaped up in acorner of the yard, if the house has ayard,or in 
the cellar. Even where a dust-bin exists, it is probably unprovided 
with a cover; and while it receives all the rain of heaven to 
breed putrefaction in the olla podrida of its contents, this singular 
“sanitary appliance” liberally exhales a blended fragrance,— 
omnis copia namum,—intricately compounded of all the most 
disgusting and deleterious odours. Often, too, the dust-bin will 
be found in-a site apparently cliosen on account of its immediately 
adjoining the principal windows of the back part of the house, 
which can only be opened at the peril of admitting these noxious 
stenches. In many cases it will be observed that the bottom of 
the bin is well below the surface of the yard, which probably 
pale towards it, and which pours the “slops” and other water 

discharged on to the pavement round the base of the dust-bin, 
into whose walls and foundations this delectable liquor permeates. 

The remainder of the surface-water lies in fetid pools in the 
numerous holes and crannies of the ill-paved yard, while the sink, 
which should by rights receive all this liquid abomination, will 
be seen to be raised several inches above the general level of the 
stound—a, position of isolated eminence well “befitting its aristo- 
cratic inactivity. 

As to those brawny ruftians to whom the omnipotent dust 
contractor entrusts the very responsible task of cleaning out these 
Augean accumulations of filth, these men rival the hosts of heaven 
in the infrequency of their appearances ; and on their rare visits 
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decline to perform any part of their duties until their palms have 
been greased with the baksheesh which they audaciously demand. 
The tax levied by these impostors is a grievance to us in every 
district ; but to the denizens of “ the slums” “the price of a pint, 

which the dustman exacts, is often a prohibitory impost. 

If the visitor now turn his attention to the other parts of th 
house, he will very possibly find the walls reeking with damp, the 
roof freely admitting the rain, the floors full of holes, the stair- 
case without a baluster, and with the “treadles” completely worn 
away. As Mr. G. R. Sims told the Commission, “ some of thes 
floors a woman could not scrub. They are absolutely rotten; in 
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fact, the more you do to them, the more terrible the state in which 
they become.” ‘The condition of both floors and staircases is such, 
as not only to make cleanliness impossible, but to cause many 
orave accidents. An instance occurs to the w1 in which a 
woman in the east end of London, while carrying a lamp burn 
ing paraffin oil, caught her foot in a a in the floor; the lamp 
was broken; the woman’s clothes, saturated with caught fire; 
and she was severely injured. The numerous misadventures that 
arise from the extreme dilapidation of a staircase in a crowded 
and badly-lighted dwelling can easily be imagined. 

The defi ficiency of closet accommodation in the homes of th 
poor is another most important point, with which the report 
while it does not altogether miss it, leals in a manner by no 
means adequate. Cases are mentioned (p. 11) where there is in 
Clerkenwell not more than one closet for sixteen ISS, In a 
street in Westminster, a witness states that there was only one fo1 
all the houses in the street, thirty or forty people inhabiting each 
house.” But though the marginal note appended to these and othe 
similar observations is “ Water Closets,” the Commissioners fail 
to notice the singular fact that, even where “ wat losets ” exist. 
these misnamed offices are very often entirely devoid of wate 
supply. Not only do instances of apparatus for flushing the 
closets being so badly arranged as to be almost useless, or of such 
flimsy construction as to be constantly out of work no order, occul 
with a frequency little suspected ; but there are whole districts in 


the metropolis where such closets as * do exist are, almost witho 
exception, wholly unprovided with flushing machinery of any 
kind whatever. Out of 2,328 houses in the East End ot London 
(the major part in Whitechapel) which the writer, in the dis- 
charge of his duties as the Honorary Secretary of the Sanitary 
Committee of the Board of Guardians for the relief of the Jewish 
Poor, caused to be visited by the Sanitary Inspector of that insti- 
tution between 9th June, 1884, and 9th June, 1885, there were 
only 276 which possessed ‘closets fitted with flushing apparatus ot 
any acrintion. Out of 464 houses in Clerkenwell, inspected 
under the direction of the Mansion House Council on the Dwell- 
ings of the People in the first three months of the current year, 
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no less than 194 were found to be entirely unprovided with a 
water supply to the “ water closet.” 

Whether the water closet system is as efficacious as that em- 
ployed (for example) in Manchester, where the excreta are carted 
away and chemically treated, may be by no means free from 
doubt ; though the opinion of Mr. Chadwick, the President of 
the Association of Sanitary Inspectors (to be found at pp. 520, 
522 of the Evidence) is strongly in favour of water removal. This, 
at any rate, is certain, that where, as in London, no system of 
refuse destruction exists, the provision of closets which shall 
possess an efficient arrangement for flushing the pan with water, 
is a matter of the first importance. And when such a provision 
is made, it is to be desired that the apparatus supplied shall no 
longer be liable to be rendered inoperative by the exercise of the 
arbitrary power, which the Water Companies now possess (and 
which the Commissioners (p. 56) recommend should be taken 
from them), of cutting off the water supply on account of non- 
payment of rates. 

The picture which has just been drawn represents with fidelity 
the condition of a great part of the existing accommodation 
provided for the working classes; and is fully borne out by the 
evidence taken by the Commission (see especially Answers 3063, 
3234, 4379, 5452, and, as to Liverpool, 13,467). 

The next question for our consideration is the means to be 
taken to bring about an improvement in this accommodation, 
both by the amelioration of the condition of houses already built 
and occupied by tenants of this class, and by the provision of 
new dwellings better adapted to secure the health and comfort 
of their occupants. Something has already been done towards 
the attainment of both these objects; and the means hitherto 
adopted have, on the whole, been wisely conceived, and where 
energetically carried out have attained a measure of success so 
considerable as to demonstrate at once the hopeful character of 
the task and the extreme importance of renewed and yet more 
vigorous action in the same direction. 

The improvement which has been effected in the condition of 
the houses occupied by the poor is due partly to the action of 
the vestries and other public authorities, and, in a great degree, to 
the efforts of volunteers. So far as concerns the action of the 
local authorities, the most important fact to be observed is that, 
if these authorities did their duty, if they exercised with zeal 
and with discretion the powers conferred upon them by existing 
legislation, but little would be wanting to secure the complete 
and permanent amelioration of the class of dwellings now under 
our notice. The report gives an account of this legislation which 
1s at once concise and complete, and which, as it is remarkably 
free from all technical terms, may be perused with interest even by 
the lay reader. Such a perusal will convince us that, although 
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some alteration ought undoubtedly to be made in these statutes. 
—and the Commissioners suggest some am ndments ot oby lous 
utility—the crying evil which meets our view at every turn is 


not so much the imperfection of the sanitary laws as the absence 
of proper vigour in the applic ation of these law in Act of 
Parliament will not “run itself.” What we want, e1 re than 
pap — is improved motive powe! 

| persons who have had practical experience in | ttempt 
to per ow the sanitary condition of the houses of the poor, will 
agree that if you desire to procure the abatement of a nuisance, 
the first and greatest obstacle which is encountered In nine 
cases out of ten, not the difficulty of discovering a legal remedy 
suitable for the purpose, but the mpossibility of inducing the 
local authority to apply this remedy. The vestries possess ample 
powers; but these powers they in many cases refuse 1 ercise. 

Therefore what is required—it cannot | y or t 

often asserted—even more urgently than the consolidation and 
amendment of the existing sanitary laws is a marked increase of 
energy in their administration, both on the part of the local 
authorities and on that of the officers of these authorities 


The number of sanitary inspectors must at once be largely in- 
creased. At present we find (“ Report,’ p. 33) in some districts of 
London (such as St. James’, Westminster, and St. Giles’), one in- 
spector to each 9,000 of the population ; but in Bermondsey one to 
86,000, and in Mile End one to 105,000. The report lays some 
stress upon the necessity for the employment of sanitary inspectors 
of a higher class :— 

“ Your Majesty’s Commissioners would r 
to Metropolitan sanitary authorities to 


spectors, and in all cases to select person 
tation and of building construction.” 


As they are at present constituted the London vestries are not 
likely to take much notice of thisadvice. Of course if we can cet 
better as well as more inspectors, we shall be well pleased. But 
the first thing needful is the increase in the nu 7 er of : sanitary 
inspectors. Mr. Paget, Clerk to the Vestry of Clerkenwell, told 
the Commission, “If a man was endowed vith vood common 
sense, I think that would be as good a training as he could have.” 
There is much truth in the remark: but it pai not contain the 
whole. truth. If you have an able Medical Officer of Health to 
direct and supervise the work of the inspectors, and if ‘) ou. do not 
fetter his action, then certainly it is not of vital importance that 
his subordinates should all be men of high training. But you 
must give your Medical Officer a salary of sufficient amount to 
remunerate the services of a first-class man: and, above all, he 
must be free to act as he thinks best without the constant dread 
of losing his position, if he incur the displeasure of the house- 
farmers on the vestry. <A parish doctor, a relieving officer, 4 
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master of a workhouse, a steward of a pauper infirmary—no one 
of these officials can be dismissed from his post except with the 
consent of the Local Government Board. Why should not the 
same protection be afforded to the Medical Officer of Health ? * 

The opinion of Lord Shaftesbury (Evidence, 32 and 92) is very 
distinct on this point :— 


“JT should be very glad ind to see the health officers made perfectly inde- 
pendent. I think that, being still avpointed by the local authorities as they are 
now, they should only be removable with the consent of the Secretary of State, and 
then they would act independently ; but without that I am sure they cannot act 


with perfect freedom.”’ 

The Rev. R. C. Billing, Rector of Christchurch, Spitalfields, 
who is a member of the Whitechapel Board of Works and also a 
poor-law guardian of Whitechapel, takes the same view as Lord 
Shaftesbury (Evidence, 5124 and 5138); and his authority to 
speak on the subject will be disputed by no one. 

Turning now to the consideration of the volunteer agencies by 
which the work of the local sanitary authorities has been supple- 
mented we must give the place of honour to a name which will 
ever be revered in the annals of philanthropy. Gifted with no 
common intellectual ability, with rare common sense, and with a 
patience which knows no bounds, Miss Octavia Hill has not only 
herself successfully undertaken a task of the greatest difficulty, 
but has been able to train a large staff of devoted assistants, to 
whom she has communicated the results of her vast experience, 
and whom she has imbued with much of her own enthusiasm 
and sagacity. Miss Hill, whose evidence (pp. 288—308) is 
replete with interest, has induced a number of persons to invest a 
portion of their means in the purchase of tenements occupied by 
the poorest of the poor, which their former owners had allowed 
to fall into a state of dilapidation. The rents of these tenements 
‘(which she has caused to be put into thorough repair) are collected 
by Miss Hill and her assistants; and while she has maintained 
these houses in a satisfactory sanitary condition, she has in all 
cases been able to secure to those who have invested their money 
in the purchase of the houses under her care an uniform return 
of 5 per cent. For this collection Miss Hill charges a percentage 
of 5 per cent., which she expends in the training of paid assistants. 
{hus the work done by Miss Hill, while it secures the proper 
housing of a large number of poor people, and while it affords to 
the kind-hearted and cultivated rent-collectors abundant and 

*That the Commissioners have not included in their recommendations a distinct 
proposal for such an amendment of the law as here suggested is all the more sur- 
prising, since they speak(“ Report,” p. 34) on the subject of “dismissal for zeal ” in 
‘erms which show them to have fully appreciated the importance of securing for 
Medical Officers a more independent position ; and refer with emphatic condemna- 
‘ton to the treatment received by Mr. Shirley F. Murphy, the Medical Officer of 
the parish of St. Pancras, who during the revision of the Report “found himself 
compelled to resign on account of his relations with his vestry.” 


. lhe most recent case in point is the enforced retirement of Dr, W. Johnston, the 
‘ledical Officer of Leicester. (Lancet, 13th June, 1885.) 
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never-neglected opportunities of inculcating among the tenants 
lessons of morality and prudence, is conducted upon strict com- 
mercial principles. The success achieved by Miss Hill demon- 
strates with convincing force how much may be done to improve 
the homes of the poor by the well-directed efforts of private 
individuals, and this without any expenditure which can be 
properly called charitable. 

If Miss Hill has rescued by purchase from unscrupulous owners 
the numerous houses which she now manages, yet, as it is hardly 
possible to buy up all the insanitary dwellings of the metropolis, 
it is clear that much remains to be done in the direction of com- 
pelling landlords to fulfil the requirements of the sanitary laws. 
And since the legal means of entorcing this fulfilment are in the 


hands of the local authorities, it is obviously necessary that the 


| 


action of these bodies, many of whose members a1 themselves 
owners of the class of property now referred to, should be stimu- 
lated and supervised. This task is undertaken in the metropolis 
by the Mansion House Council on the Dwellings of the People 
and by its committees. Space does not permit of detailed 
account of the work done by this institution, which in 1884 
inspected more than 2,500 houses. But i impossible to 


mention the name of the Mansion House Council without express- 
ing astonishment at the very inadequate support, both moral and 
material, which it has hitherto received. Indeed, so badly is this 
institution supplied with the sinews of war, that there is some 
danger that it may be compelled to abandon the campaign; and 
in any case its operations must be much hampered by its very 
scanty resources. 

The local committees, to whom the Council, from want of means, 
is unable to grant the services of trained and salaried inspectors 


are entirely dependent upon the efforts of volunteers. Now the 
most poverty-stricken districts in which the need for inspection 
is the greatest are of course just those in which men with leisure 


are conspicuous by their absence ; and in these districts the work 
of the Council is carried on under the gravest disadvantages. 

They do these things better in the provinces, where there is far 
more public spirit than in the metropolis. In Manchester and 
Salford every district but one within the area of the local sanitary 
association has its own lady superintendent, gentleman visitor, 
and salaried mission-woman. The mission-women are instructed 
in the elements of sanitary science ; and the gentleman visitor is 
always a medical man of eminence. The sanitary defects observed 
by the mission-women are verified by the personal inspection 
of the visitors, whose position and influence secure for their 
complaints the utmost deference on the part of the local 
authorities. 

The last branch of our subject is the provision of homes for the 
poor in dwellings better adapted to the requirements of health 
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than the tenement houses occupied by the bulk of this popula- 
tion. To deal at all adequately with the subject of model 
dwellings is of course impossible within the limits of these pages ; 
and a few salient points only can be mentioned. Few persons 
probably have a just conception either of the amount of accom- 
modation which has already been provided by the erection of 
these dwellings, or of the success, from a purely commercial point 
of view, which has attended enterprises of this character. 

In 1875 Mr. Gatliff, the Secretary of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for improving the Dwe llings of the Industrial Classes, in an 
admirable pamphlet on the subject of improved dwellings gave 

a list of twenty-eight different bodies and individuals who had 
we accommodation in model dwellings in the metropolis 
for 32,435 persons at a cost of £1,209,359. 

In the ten years which have elapsed since the compilation of 
these figures, the number of persons for whom accommodation in 
model dwellings has been supplied in London has been very 
largely augmented ; as will be Judged from the facts stated to the 
Commission that the dwellings of the Peabody Trust at the 
present moment house more than 18 000, and those of Sir 8S. H. 
Waterlow’s Company more than 22,000 persons; while the total 
amount expended in buildings of this class in the metropolis is 
now not less than £12,000,000. 

A careful investigation of the Evidence will show that, apart 
from any question of philanthropy, money invested in the con- 
struction of model dwellings can be made to yield a net profit of 
from 4 to 5 per cent.* 

It is indisputable that the provision of healthier homes for 
the poor is an enterprise which can be carried out with success 
on a purely commercial basis. It is therefore to the energies of 
the business man at least as much as to the enthusiasm of the 
philanthropist that we must look for a solution of the question 
of improved accommodation. And it is well that we have not 
to depend upon benevolence alone. In the words of Sir E. 
Watkin (Evidence, p. 354): “Of course it must be obvious, that 
the more you can make anything that you do” for the housing of 

the poor “a question of business, “and the less you make it a matter 
of benevolence, the better it is; because in the one case you have 

a self-acting principle always working in a right direction, and 
in the other case you have to rely upon enlightenment, and kind- 
ness of heart, and all sorts of things. . 


* That there is no exaggeration in this statement the reader can satisfy himself, 
if he will turn to the answers of Lord Shaftesbury (28 and 43), Lord W. Compton 
(1667), Mr. F. W. Goddard (9864), the Hon, A. H. Grosvenor (11,037, 11,082, 11,097 
and 11,112), Mr. E. R. Spearman (11,241, 11,243, 11,244, 11,311), Sir C. M. Lamp- 
Son (11,721 and 11,723), Sir 5S. H. Waterlow (11,908, etc.), Mr. R. E. Farrant 
cea and 12,145), Mr. W. H. Lascelles (12,260), Mr. W. S. Horner (12,317, 
12,335—12,338), Dr. W. A. Greenhill (12,343, etc.), Mr. A. B. Forwood (13,423), Mr. 
U, Dunieaae (13,601), Mr. B. Jones (13,774), Mr. E. Sowerbutts (13,877 and 
13,878). See also Appendix, p. 698. 
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AMERICAN STAGE. 
BY FREDERIC DALY. 


THE effect of Mr. Littimer’s presence on David Copperfield was to 
make him feel uncomfortably young. A whole multitude of 
Littimers would not present this idea to an American ; yet to the 
traveller in America the youth of the country is its most con- 
spicuous feature. There is much sowing of wild oats in all direc- 
tions. Manners in Congress, enterprise in journalism, promiscuous 
shooting in Texas—all have a touch of youthful indiscretion. 
The forei gener, who is asked the inevitable question, “What do 
you think of America ? magnanimously declines to recall 
certain incidents of travel which have offended his suscepti- 
bilities. He simply says, “ You are a great people, and you will 
grow older.” ‘This is a useful formula, which expresses a mild 
scepticism as to the perfection of existing institutions in the 
least offensive manner. ‘lo descend to particulars, I venture 
to say that the American stage is young—very young. I can 
hear the patriotic American—luckily there is a ood broad ocean 
between us (to adapt a famous phrase of Mr. Disraeli’s about 
Mr. Gladstone)—I say I can hear the patriotic American de- 
claiming, “ Sir, have you ever heard of Junius Brutus Booth, and 
Edwin Forest, and Edwin Booth, and the elder Wallack, and 
Joseph Jefferson? And do you, in your insular ignorance, dare 
to affirm that they are not e ntitled to the fame of old masters of 
their art?” Ido not affirm anything so dreadful. But without 
laying oneself open to the imputation of unmitigated idiocy, it 
may be affirmed that Mr. Edwin Booth, for instance, admirable 
actor as he is, or Mr. Joseph Jefferson, one of the greatest 
comedians ever seen, has not been able to impress his in- 
(ividuality on a population that doubles itself in a few years in 
a country which has scarcely discovered the extent of its 
material resources. The finest art in this case cannot leaven a 
huge and rather primitive lump. Let us drop parable, and put the 
proposition frankly. A few great actors in America have not 
given any permanent inspiration to the national stage. The one 
actor whose method has exercised very considerable influence is 
Edwin Forest; and a worse model could not be imagined. All 
the excesses which sprang naturally, too naturally, from his 
abnormal physique are reproduced in miniature by actors 
without a tithe of his magnificent force; and you will rarely see 
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a travelling company in America which does not contain at least 
one actor who splits the ears of the groundlings with sound and 
fury. There isa man who carried on the Forest tradition with 
some relish of the original spirit. This is John McCullough, 


now, alas! a mere erratic phantom of himself. All the rest are 
leather and prunella, especially leather. But the finely-balanced 
faculties of Edwin Booth, and the exquisite fancy of Joseph 
Jefferson—what have they done for the artistic perceptions of 
- | 
American actors? Very little, though Mr. Booth has a strong 
hold on the minds of American youth, and though faint re- 
minders of his method—‘ lights that do mislead the morn ”— 
flicker through the performances of many me} ute rs of his craft. 
The truth seems to be that in a vast and imperfectly developed 
country, where a large section of the popula n has not finished 
struggling with primeval forces of nature, the standard of taste 
in’ dramatic art cannot be uniformly + Not to put too 
fine a point upon it, as Edith Dombey’s loquacious relative was 
wont to remark, popular taste in such conditions is likely to be 
rather low. - Barbaric pearl and gold, or their theatrical equiva- 
lents, will please the majority of such a community more than 
the embellishments of modern art. And so it is that in America 
one sees stage entertainments that are fearful and wonderful to 


anybody of average cultivation. The “variety show,” which 
simply ‘exhibits the mimetic fac ulty in its most rudimentary 
state, is enormously popular. I have heard people shriek with 
laughter in a New York theatre at the spectacle of a consump- 
tive lodger in a boarding house, writhing under the infliction of 
a mustard- plaister which has been put on his chest by a 
somnambulist. In justice to the “ variety show,” I must admit 
that it is often much more entertaining than its counterpart 
in this country, and that it throws a burlesque light upon 
many odd phases of American life and character. The fame of 
Mr. M. B, Curtis has not reached England, and he may not be 
altogether pleased to find his plays—in one of which, at all 
events, there are melodramatic passages of terrible, though 
rather incoherent import—described in the category of “ variety 
shows”; but the adventures of an American “drummer,” or 
commercial traveller, which he illustrates with much comic 
resource, scarcely belong to the domain of art. Nor is 
Mr. Henry Dixey—one of the most popular performers in New 
York, an Edward Terry without Mr. Terry’s humour and genuine 
power of characterisation—exactly an artist, though his imita- 
tions are funny and his dancing vigorous. The “variety show ‘ 
spreads itself all over the States, using up much irregular 
talent which, if the real drama had a hi cher and more general 
standing, might be disciplined to far more artistic purposes. 

But is there no drama in America? Certainly there 135, 
though the supply is not equal to the demand. This deficiency 
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is not unknown in other countries, but in no other country 
is the demand on so large a scale. Even a dramatist like 
Mr. Bartley Campbell, whose bill-posters are pioneers of pictorial 
art, cannot satisty a gaping continent. Hence it is that the 
country is flooded with plays of the poorest possible quality, 
pert formed by companies which are beyond the pale of politeness. 
America is pre-eminently the land of advertisement, and what 
can be done by sheer advertisement, and without the slightest 
dramatic ability, almost passes belief. The flimsiest twaddle in 
the shape of a drama is foisted by a “star” actor or actress on a 
large mass of playgoers, who accept it with child-like simplicity. 
I have sat through a play in Chicago, wondering whether a 
schoolboy could be found in the audience who could not produce 
something infinitely better. Yet this play is part of the stock- 
in-trade of an actress who e njoys a considerable reputation, and 
who goes through wretched inanities night after night, with the 
well-founded conviction that they are a paying property. “The 
star system,” said an eminent American actor to me not long ago, 
“is one of the chief curses of our stage.” So true is this, that 
there are numberless actors in America who, rather than serve in 
a subordinate position in a good theatre, will traverse the country 
with thoroughly bad plays, in which they can strut and fret 
more than anybody else. The same system is applied to the 
standard drama with more lamentable results. The slightest 
success is apt to fire a young actor with the idea that he is the 
Othello, Macbeth, Virginius of the age; and‘off he goes through 
the continent with a company whose artistic equipment is as 
ragged as Falstaff’s regiment. I have seen a “distinguished 
tragedian ” of this calibre slide about the stage in his impulsive 
ardour, and kill his enemy pretty much after the fashion of Mr. 
Punch’s homicides. Yet now and then there was a gleam of 
capacity in the performance, which showed that if the actor had 
not become prematurely ‘‘ distinguished,” if he had allayed with 
some cold drops of semdenty his skipping spirit, and had sought 
experience instead of notoriety, he might have developed solid 


oak But the fatal ease with which fame can be won in. 


America chokes real ambition, and fosters presumption. There 
is nothing more amazing in the country than the success of an 
actress who is simply the creation of shrewd and resolute adver- 
tisement. People were all agog for the appearance of a marvel 
who was heralded for more than a year before she was seen. On 
this wave of curiosity she has been riding ever since, and there 
is no sign of its subsidence. Yet the rudiments of her art are 
still unknown to her, and she plays Shakespeare’s heroines like 
atragic housemaid. Think of the dainty grace of the kitchen 
in Juliet’s balcony, and the beauteous majesty of the pantry in 
Macbeth’s hall, and you may form some idea of the gifts which 
have made this young woman popular. 
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In New York, of course, the status of the stage is a good deal 


higher. Downright incompetence is not tolerated, : = there are, 


at least, two companies which can generally be seen with pleasure, 
At Wallack’s Theatre and Daly’s Theatre the: ie excellent enter- 
tainment. Mr. Wallack is not yet a veteran v lags superfluous 


on the stage, though he finds it necessary to promote Captain 
Crichton in Jmpulse by seniority to a coloneley, and to add a 
considerable number of years to that officer’s account with time. 


Mr. Osmond Tearle is not an ideal jeune premier. but he plays 
with a fervour which, if it be a little rough, has a ring of sincerity 
which sometimes atones for indifferent art Miss Rose Coghlan 
is occasionally impressive ; in Mr. Guy Carleton’s Vict Durand 
she was really admirable; but a lack of delicat perception 
and a tendency to talk light comedy in ; iritone voice 
have weakened her resources. The creat equisit to this 
theatre was Miss Annie Robe, who, in Eng! had few opportu- 
nities of distinction, but by her performanc f Dora in Mr. 
Wallack’s revival of Diplomacy proved hei na f rar 
sympathy and refinement. Miss Robe is E so is Miss 
Coghlan, so is Mr. Tearle, so I believe was ey member of the 
company lately except Mr. Wallack himself w he American 
by virtue of one generation. At Vadis n oquare ¥ Lore Mr. 
Thornton, whose amusing antics did so much for ¢ success of 
the ubiquitous Private Secretary . New York, was an Enolish 
import; and Mr. Robert Mantell, who is so hi hly favoured that 
managers nearly fight for him, has spent boyhood’s happy hour 
in some part of the United Kin¢ lom. indeed, tl American 
stage, so far as the nationality of many of its best-known 
representatives 1s concerned, is a vivid illustration of th: lyrical 
satire which Mr. Dixey warbled for some : t] vith the 
refrain — 
It’s English 
Quite En 
Daly’s Theatre enjoys the unique advantage of being managed 


by a gentleman who is his own playwright. In England wi 
have an abundance of managers who are also actors, but a 
manager-dramatist is almost unknown. Complaint is often 
made that a manager who acts is apt to choose plays in which 
he is the principal figure. Mr. Augustin Daly escapes this 
temp tation ; moreover his plays are admirably balanced, so as to 
cive full scope to every individu ality in his company. ‘There is 
no manipulation of the smaller parts to throw the leading 
personages into strong relief; indeed, there seem to be no minor 
characters, for everybody has as much as he or she ean do, and 
does it admirably well. “What an ideal state of things!” I 
can hear young actors exclaim. Here the dramatic passions, 
cramped no longer, have room and breathing space. There is a 
fine coherent whole, and yet every part has unrestricted range. 
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The dramatist takes care that every creature of his fancy has 
fair play. If Mr. Menatin Daly wrote great dramas, what 
splendid benefits this sy: stem would confer upon the stage! Un- 
fortunately, his plays are not great; they are only farces adapted 
from the German ; yet for ingenuity, variety, and unflagging fun, 
they are such farces as were never written before. A man who 
an keep you laughing through four acts is a public benefactor, 
pte as German humour is not famous for this infinite diversion, 
I suspect that Mr. Daly owes much more to his native wit than 


to his Teuton originals. ‘To be sure, his materials are always the 
same; the troubles of a hen pecked husband who likes a scamper 
at of bounds, the manceuvres of a daughter who, under a very 
naive deportment, hides a vast Po acity for frolic, the perplexities 
of a son-in-law whose wife i inherits her mother’s jealous disposition, 


the stratagems of a lover who is y lighted to find that he is not half 
0 clever as the naive young woman—these affairs are dexterously 
ombined, and served up like whipped cream by Mr. James 
Lewis and Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. . = Drew and Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. 
Skinner and Miss Dreher. . Daly does not rely solely on his 
interminable adaptations. He has produced old English comedies 
like The Recruttung Sergeant and The Country Girl. Farquhar, 
Wycherley, and Congreve have been turned to account, while Mr. 
Daly has been engaged in compounding another farce with the 
aid of his dramatic Lie big. Of the merits of these performances of 
ld English plays | cannot speak, but it was my ill-fortune to see 
this company in Mr. Pinero’s Lords and Commons—not one of 
the best of comedies, but demanding from its interpreters a drama- 
tic fibre of no common quality. The entire representation was 
2 struggle between the actors and elements wholly beyond their 
ken. Of the motive of the play—the caste distinction between 
ee and oe in pa had no conception. They were 
ike children playing with a box of paints, and putting impossible 
colours into a landscape drawing. It may be that an American 
audience has slight comprehens ion of, and no sympathy with, the 
sufferings of a nobleman’s age’ obliged to yield their ancestral 
home to a middle-class alien; but, at all eve nts, the utterly nerve- 
less portrayal of this sentiment was as doleful an exhibition as 
ever tried the patience of a playgoer. It proved that a company, 
trained on farces, has little real capacity for strong, impassioned 
work, And , generally speaking, a lack of depth, penetration, and 
moral grasp is too often distinctive of American acting. 

Of Mr. Steele Mackaye’s enterprise at the New Lyceum 
Theatre it is too goon to s speak. The theatre is a marvel of 
mechanical ingenuity ; and here it may be said that if the 
vention displayed in contrivances for increasing the comfort 
t audiences and facilitating the movement of scenery were 
equally fertile in the composition of plays, the American stage 
would hold an enviable position. It is pleasant to have a seat 
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which does not implacably resist 


ease; it is delightful to find that you : ” seats 
by folding any three of them together, an Ir wai 
out without dancing attendance on son ywacel 
in front of you. These little comforts > is. but 
they do not quite make up the sum of heatr: 
Mr. Steele Mackaye is an author, man: 
and, if his varied oifts should open a 
America, the citizens of the Re} W : | +, 
him. It is difficult to perceive | n in 
the comic opera at the Casino, the \ ) 
Niblo’s, the freaks from the Frencl 
“varieties” at Harrigan and Hart’s 
which is represented with del 
resource at the Thalia Theatre. 

The great want of the Ameri 0 
intelligence, sufficiently magnet 
atoms of industrious talent, and s 
a thorough discipline. Who ar 
stage in America ¢ Mr. Booth LO 
ment many years ago 3 probably 
indispensable department of thi M | 
Barrett has a high artistic ideal ; som: 9 g 
theatre in which a few of the non 1] 
to form a kind of dramatic firmament, a 
on the same stage. There are some mai 
business capacity, combine a certain kn 
its requirements. But, on the other | 
prominence of men who have as mucl the 
theatre ought to be as they have of the ius 
For them the stage has the same inspirati mate 
Their investments are so many wagers iS 01 actor 0 
actress, who is backed to draw the publ Maud § backed 
to trot a mile ina certain time. The q with m isn 
whether an artist has or has not solid m in this resp 
“Maud 8.” has much the best of the comparison, for ut | 
performances there can be no dispute. But the actor may hav 
no particular reputation, except as what | ‘a ladies’ man, 
and so his manager sounds his praises 1 terviewer, wh 
is the chosen medium of this class of advertisement "] | 
fry of paragraphists take up wondrous tale, and thus th 
conqueror of a hundred hearts is herald thout t mallest 
reference to his capacity asa player. Th curiosity about 
some actress, more famous for her wai in her wits, 1s 
stimulated in a similar fashion, and the managers rec] 


very fair harvest between Buffalo a 
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the purse-strings of the playgoer, or 


nd New O 
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a fit of irritation against these unintelligent entertainers, they 
put their heads together to hatch w vonderful schemes ° for 
harassing skating-rinks and “ten cent shows.” One manager 
proposed not long ago that a fund should be organised to secure 
the passage of a law forbidding men and women to skate 
together. If the sexes were thus separated, he wisely observed, 
they would not go the rinks, and so the most formidable rivals of 
the theatres would be destr oyed. Fancy anassociation of London 
managers to obtain a similar enactment against the Inventions 
Exhibition! Another manager wanted his brethren to make a 
solemn league and covenant never to employ an actor who had 
appeared in a “ten cent show”; the argument being that such 
reprehensible conduct encouraged a cheap form of entertainment 
which robbed the proprietors of more legitimate “shows” of 
their well-earned profits. Do not suppose that these protective 
suggestions come from men of small consequences in the theatrical 
world. They control some of the largest theatres in America, 
and minister to the tastes of a great number of the people. 4 
Their projects for crushing competition are only a degree more “ 
absurd than their ignorance of the whole business-of the stage. 
The best dramatic work in London is done in theatres where the 
managers are actors. Our ssieneanmnanaa have, indeed, disproved 
the theory that the artistic temperament has no business-like 
aptitude. Mr. Irving, Mr. Wilson Barrett, Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal, Messrs. John Clayton and Arthur Cecil, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Toole, Mr. Thomas Thorne, and Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, have shown how successfully actors can undertake 
theatrical management. Such a rule ensures a discipline, a 
wide knowledge of dramatic effect, and a thorough attention to 
detail, which are rarely found in American theatres. It may be 
said that London is the greatest city in the world, and therefore 
affords a fine field for this kind of enterprise; but New York is 
a great city, and ought to be able to sustain several companies of 
high excellence. The predominance of the betting-man over the 
actor in America is a principle that is not, and cannot come to 
good; and if at this moment there is no company which is fitted 
to represent the highest drama to the satisfaction of educated | 
playgoers, the blame lies on a system which places one of the fine se 
arts at the mercy of men who are much more anxious to make 
the curious gape, than to please the cultured. 

Yet the best dramatic work is intensely appreciated by 
educated people in the States. Though rightly proud of their 
native actors who have won distinction, they confess the 
superiority of the mae which enabled Mr. Irving to present 
a series of plays with a harmony and completeness they had 
never witnessed before. They would like to see Mr. Booth at 
the head of a similar organization, and are distressed to think 
that the conditions of their stage do not present to an American 
actor the materials and the opportunities of the Englishman. 
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But they are curiously tolerant towards some of 1 thiarities 
of their own system. I have seen an audienc the first night 
of a new play at Wallack’s in ecstasies over t nD hough 
the piece was a melancholy failure. The a . veral 
times suspended while the scenic artist was bowing now- 
ledgments, and I remember little of the entertainme pt the 
appearance of this personage who kept the leading walting 
for an impassioned speech till he had finished his turine at 
the footlights. 

But to English dramatists and actors the A Q offers 
a very inviting field. It does not need play markabl 
excellence to make success in the States: an 00d or, with 
a fairly interesting piece, and a shrewd busin anager, will 
carry everything before him. Even if h not ti New 
York by storm, he will find compensation in other cities, for 
New York does not set the standard of theatrical taste to 
Chicago, and its judgment is often flout by Boston and 
Philadelphia. The time may come when American audiences 
will not tolerate one-part plays, or a compa th one aspiring 
artist ; but that time is not yet, and mean the ambitious 
“ star,” if he knows his business, may cut a \ fine crop of hay 


in the sunshine of popular favour 
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THE HIGHER HUMANISM. 
BY L. CAMPBELL. 


Notuine I have now to say is to detract a hair’s breadth from the 
supremacy of that Universal Religion, which Christ promulgated in 
revealing the Love of God ae the brotherhood of men, so awaken- 
ing a new consciousness of dependence on the Father of Spirits, 
and a new and falietensible hope of immortality. That remains the 
one absolutely redeeming Power, coming from above, yet world- 
pervading, too expansive to be confined in definitions, too essen- 
tially vital to be seized in a formula. 

But in pervading the world the spirit must take form and 
substance ; the light as it falls makes more or less of shadow and 
gives birth to varied hues, and we, who only know it from beneath, 
can but apprehend it fragment: arily through distinctions and opposi- 
tions of thought. Hence, if we would ay oid mere barren mysticism, 
the power of intellect must be joined with that of emotion in order 
that we may understand our true position towards nature, mankind, 
and God, in such a way that our work in life may be fruitful in 
wholesome and beneficent result. 

My present object is to define in part a general tendency, 
which seems to me especially rich in promise for our age and 
generation. To express this I want a word less hackneyed and 
conveying more of heartsomeness than Culture, of a fuller and more 
substantial content than the Enthusiasm of Humanity. The “ big 
H” of the Comtist and the “big U”’ of the Agnostic are both too 
vague for this. They do not satisfy the requirements of my ideal. 
[w ant to describe a spirit “as broad and general as the casing 
air,” yet as strongly based as the everlasting hills ;_ overflowing 
with ‘emotion and tenderness, yet resolute and clear ; ready and 
willing to immerse itself in practical details, yet never losing hold 
of principles ; ; too aspiring to be infested with ambitious aims ; too 

dignified for pride ; too bent on service to waste a thought on gain 
or on the race for power. 

Now, in selecting the word Humanism for this purpose, I have 
to separate the term to some extent from its historical meaning. 

The new birth of time which culminated in the Reformation, 
was an uprising of the Spirit of Man against Hcclesiasticism and 
against Scholasticism ; that is to say, against a twofold bondage 
which resulted from the stiffening an | petrifying of forms of thought 
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themselves once full of life. One chief agency of this uprising 
had been the Revival of Learning, the immense stimulus afforded by 
the fresh contact of the human mind with Greek a Roman 
Literature. And because that Revival was thus associat with the 
emancipation of the Human Spirit from dogmatis1 nd blind 
obedience, that Ancient Literature cam ) ; Litera 
Humaniores, and the proficient in it was led H ist, or 
Humanitian, to distinguish him from the « hion livine 
whose special learning was more exclusivel 
Scholasticism or of the Canon Law if 
term had then been employed, would hay ni! larly 
and literary aspect of the new movement ; and his ice it 
would fall short of my present purpose. F | . 
means a mere literary, still less a merely learn ) ld 
I be content with a term, which, as it was then 
set Shakespeare on a lower level than Ben - 
The Humanism of the sixteenth centm ) n 
another respect. It was a turbid str 
and purifying. There are enthusiastic r . Baas 
believe, who have found the molten ore be | S 
scum that mantle over the surface of his ~ 
characteristic of the early Humanism. But the spi hich |] 
now speak has purged away the dross, has : . 
The worship of antiquity was in the earlier } ntific and 
indiscriminate. A change has ger: 
be not inaptly compared to th tio} , vi 
of ancient statuary which has taken place in |! ntury 
To read Winkelmann, one would suppose | 
the Hermaphrodite, or the exact cont mur of a | sh 
were as important and as interesting as the gra : \ poll 
or Jove. Read “ Childe Harold,” or “ Prometl Unbound,” 
and you find inklings of a nobler conception, ne in which, 
even in Lessing’s ‘“ Laocoon,”’ there is still too mu fa ri 
torical or theatrical element. Recent discoveri % : 
dents more fastidious. What was once the top of admiration 
discounted as belonging to the decadence of (Greco-Roman art 
and attention is concentrated on the few undoubted remains of the 
Great period ; and thus the wisdom of Flaxman is justified, who 
drew his inspiration from two sources only, from the Elgin 
marbles and from nature. 
Even so the Humanist of the earlier type found an equal interest 
in the vile gossip of Athenseus or of Petronius Arbiter, and 
in a play of A‘schylus or an ode of Horace or Pindar. We have 
changed all that. Or, at least, only in so far as we have changed 
it, can we be said to have entered upon the phase which [ am 
describing, that of the Higher Humanism. It it because the Classics 
present types of nobleness that are imperishable, images of 
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goodness and ideals of wisdom that can never lose their value 
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or their charm, that we still cling to them; and also be- 
cause the ancient still interprets for us so much that lies within 
the modern world. But the spirit thus engendered is not 
hemmed in within the penetralra of classic lore. It should be co- 
extensive with knowledge and with intellectual activity. And 
it is of this spirit, so conceived, that I now proceed to speak. 


|. The first note of the Higher Humanism is Universality. 
This is finely expressed in one of those great sayings of Heraclitus, 
which slept in the ear of his own age, but have since been reawak- 
ened by the sympathy of kindred minds :— | 

“The Divine word or wisdom is universal, but most men live 
is if their own private thought were wisdom.” 

“To be awake is to live in the ne ass World, or Order, but 
individuals slumber and sleep and turn aside into a private 
world of their own.”’ 

The Humanist has escaped from the Lilliputian bonds of party, he 


has risen aloof from the blind contentions of parochial strife ; w hile 
othe ‘rs seem content to struggle in ons dark, his prayer is still for 
lightand more light. The picture in Plato may be somewhat over- 


lrawn, but it conveys much of the true spirit of such a life :— 
‘The philosopher is wholly unacquainted with his next-door neigh- 


bour, for he is searching into the essence of man’’; and at all 
events, the contrasted picture well describes that from which he 
SC x ie , the picture of one who from being immersed in so-called 
public life “ has become Lie en and shrewd, has learned to flatter his 
master (which is ‘ public opinion’) in word and indulge him in deed ; 

but his soul is small and unrighteous. His sl: tvish condition has 


leprived him of growth and uprightness and independence ; dangers 
ind fears, which were too much for his truth and honesty, came 
upon him in his early years, and he has been driven into crooked 
ways ; from the first he has practised deception, and has become 
stunted and warped. And so he has passed from youth to manhood, 
having no soundness in him’’—no soundness, that is to say, from 
the Platonic point of view. 

To maintain through life as large a measure as possible of the 
contemplative and philosop! lic temper, is the grand security for 
fairness and candour of view. It assists our.own peace of mind, 
and makes us independent of the passions and caprices of others ; 
while the independent atti ‘eade thus attained is of the greatest 
value to us when we are called upon to act in any way. And 
this independence, this peace , this platform of extended survey, is, 
or ought to be, the first fruits of the Higher Humanism. Our ideal 
Humanist—in other words, the truly educated man—is living 
always in the great world; not indeed amongst the worldly great, 
for he is independent alike of their favours and of their gifts ; but 
the great of all ages, the great of history and of literature, the 
great in thought, in whose spirit he is steeped to the core, the 
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quintessence of whose best heritage has passed like iron into his 
blood. 

Not that the imaginary being whom I am describing is by any 
means passionless or cold. For the note of Univer: n him is 


inseparable from the note of feality. His feeling is in one sense 
impersonal, for it is not self-regarding, but it is not on that account 


less deep and strong. More conscious than other men of his true 
position, whatever may be his special responsibilities, realizes 
them completely, and meets them with a free and ready will. 
The absence of petty bias, of parti-pris, of interest in private and 
parochial intrigues, enables him to concentrate all his energies of 
heart and mind on that which with clear, unjaundiced eye he sees 
and feels to be his duty. If the conclusion of Wordsworth’s Sonnet 
to the Skylark may be extended (as I think 1 y may) beyond 
the literal domestic application, it is not an ina ression of what 


I mean,— 
‘Type of the wise, who s 


True to the kindred points of H 

For the highest and most universal principles those which ar 
most directly applicable to our immediate duties, however humble 
they may be. And the intermediate world of jarring claims, 
whether social or political, amorous or ambitious, claims of party, 
claims of sect, claims of gain, claims of favour or opinion, however 
they may distract us temporarily, are really destined to the limh 
of nonentity. 

If the work of political decentralization, of which we hear many 
prophecies, is to be carried out, what a blessing it will be, if ther 
should be found in every neighbourhood men too enlightened for 
prejudice, too cultured for party bias, men who cannot be suspected 
of venality, who are at the same time ready to bring their know- 
le dge to bear on the supply V of loc: al wants, and to serve the COolMll- 
munity to which they happen to belong, as they are called upon to 
do so, with honest effort and untiring pe rsistenc) ! How fortunate 
if their neighbours are willing to call upon tl | And this will 
come from the diffusion of the higher, the more robust, Humanism 


which I am advocating. 

To return to the intellectual aspect of the same Spirit, the 
Humanist is a lover of first-hand knowledge. He is not con- 
tented, as SO many are, to be the echo of an echo, as indeed 
those cannot fail to be, who have never cared for exactness in 
their education. Nothing can be further from the ideal I am 
trying to set forth, than the vagueness of aspiration without eftort, 
the fluency of utterance without substance, the facile dogmatism, 
which may be sincere enough in its first off-going, but is sure, as 
life goes on, to degenerate into affectation. Very different from 
this is the | lightness of touch which comes of true mastery, the 
effect of ease which comes of artistic finish, the look of careless- 
ness which is only the concealment of art. No, the Humanist 1s 
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a hard and close worker; he works with a degree of concentration 
proportioned to his sense of the profound importance of that on 
which he works. 

And it is just this seriousness and this sense of proportion that 
distinguish the true Humanism from that which is its bane and 
counte erfeit, I mean Pedantry. 

Pedantry is that false learning which confuses means and ends, 

and takes the part for the whole ; which lives in the particular, 
and never rises into the universal ; or again, dwells securely in 
generalities which it is powerless to apply and render fruitful. © The 
pedant is like the builder would be, who should care more for the 
scaffolding than for the house ; or the car penter who should think 
more of polishing his tools than of acquiring skill to use them. He 
is a stunted scholar, whose growth has been arrested either from 
without or from within, and whose fault or whose misfortune it is 
to profess the instruction of others. If the cause of this checked 
development has been in external circumstances, then he is a 
ridiculous, indeed, but also a pathetic figure. The genius of Scott 
has eternalized this aspect of him in Dominie Sampson, a person 
whom we all laugh at and all love. But there is another species 
of the genus that is less amiable ; for it is produced, not by limita- 
tion of circumstances, but through poverty of mind. Having na 
imagination, such persons judge of opinion and character by 
cast-iron rules. Having no generosity, they are apt to resent a 
superiority which they cannot underst: and. It is especially un- 
fortunate, if such a man is placed in a position in which he can 
assume the airs of a teacher or ruler. He is sure, unconsciously, 
in some way to attempt to bind the Spirit, a hope Jess and ungracious 
endeavour. His originality consists in the misapplication of 
outworn methods. He knows the last thing that has been said, 
in Germany about some monument of literature or art, to whose 
real beauties he is essentially blind. Or again, he "has been 
educated beyond his powers, and strives after some achievement 
of which he is incapable. If he writes poetry, his verses are 
correct, but lifeless; if an historian, he clothes his dry-as-dust 
acquirements with pomposity of style. He is nothing if not at 
second or third hand. As a critic he is ac complished in the terms 
ot technique, while to natural or essential graces he is “ high gravel 
blind.” } 

But to return to our ideal Humanist. He is free from the 
opposite yet kindred vices of pedantry and charlatanry ; from the 
tirst, because he has risen into the upper air of universal thought; 
from the latter, because he counts nothing as knowledge that is not 
exact and accurate both in principle and detail, and because he 
despises no labour. Not to seem, but to de wise and good is his 
desire. And thus, like the sublime figure of Contention in Homer, 
his head is in the sky, but his feet are on the solid ground. 

He hkewise combines what may seem the opposite qualities of 
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aspiration and sympathy. Unlimi 
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t. he will not close 

mal | elings 
| rise ~ 

4 Order and 

¥ lumanist is aware 


that any infringement of what is due to . deroga- 
tion from his own personal dignity. Bz : r, where 
they do occur, come mostly from self-f nes n habitual 
se rvility, and are quite incompat wit] f rational 
libe rty. 

Another union of O} pposite Ss W! tr ina- 
tion of candour or considerate h st 
thought that one who is wemmert ng a iil: 
be hard on the faults and deficiencies « that hy 
will see them plainly and that Ly hem 
But it is also true that he w oal othe: 
eyes ”’ than the pedant or the half-edu | hav 
infinite consideration for the wea id « vill b 
to e dify, not to de Stroy. In on leed 
and th: at is towards himself. } Q erat 
in the way ot self-re proach, or Will not 
prevaricate with self, or extenu 3 os He 
will correct his judgment ever n vith his 
ideal. And, similarly, in his contemplat vill be 
equally removed from asceticis no the 
facts of human nature at thei ] iderly 
of the inevitableness of human frailty ; | urly th 
unalterable conditions of nobleness and « d not 
paltering with excuses, however plausible 

One other note of the higher humanism r sidered, 
and that is (* nerosity. This is so rare a OTACE lay ,— 
that the very notion of it is absent f1 nds of many (so- 
called) educated men. More than once, w! hav 3] Ken of a 
man as generous, | have found myself und hat he 
was free-handed in respect of money! 1 nerosity is well 
indicated by Tennyson in the “‘ I lylls of the Kine,” wl (yuinevere 
in answer to the garrulous que stions of the lit , the holy 
house at Almesbury, says this of pea elot King : 

“ Sir Launcelot, as br 

In open battle or the 

Forbore his own adv ge 

In open battle or th e tiltin 

Forebore his own at ag 
That is the test. But to how many, 0 whom we 
have personally known, should we feel confidence in applying 


it ? 
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And the two following lines remind me of another quality, I 
mean Gentleness :— 


“For manners are not idle, ut the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind,” 


| might extend these remarks indefinitely, but it is time to give 
this sermon (for such it is) the practical application. I will, 
therefore, only say further, with reference to the main subject of 
my discourse, that the qualities which I have endeavoured to 
B describe, and, which appear to me to be the legitimate fruit of 
' education in the true sense of the word (the Greek qavséeia), attain 
an infinitely higher value when they are enlisted in the cause of 
| Christian selfdevotion. Then only does Humanism attain its roof 
and crown, and only by describing such a life could I reach the 
height of this great argument. The man who boasted of having 
S united the career of Aristotle to that of St. Paul came near to the 
conception, if the boast itself had not been evidence of the almost 
maniacal conceit of one whom Mr. Matthew Arnold has lately called 


“a grotesque French pedant.’”’ Our age does not wholly want 
xamples, but they are not to be ce onveye d by dese ription, or without 
nersonal knowledge. Perha yf those ‘who have passed away 


sec ten years or so, wo ames of Maurice and Stanley come 
earest to that which I bate n 


| What, then, is the les: which I would append to this long 
diatribe ? It is as follows. Let every man endeavour to obtain 


evact knowledge of some one portion of human learning. When 
he has attained it, there may be room, Pp rhaps, for some natural 
exultation. But let him then look forth upon ‘the extent which he 
has still to conquer, and on ihe dim vista of that which he can 
never hope thoroughly to know. He will find that the knowledge 
he has attained has given him a new measure of his ignorance, and 
— it affords the assurance of further progress, it is the source not 
t pride, but of humility. In this spirit let him go on adding what 
he can, ke eping his mind and heart both open, ~ but remembering 
also that depth is more important than extent, and then he will be 
sure to grow. And let him bear this in mind, that any growth 
which he attains either now or afterwards is not merely for his 
own credit or his.own advancement, but for the service of God 
and man. Then he will be proceeding on the line which I have 
endeavoured to set forth as worthy of the most serious aim. 


Shall I be thought to carry the sermonizing vein too far, if, 
conclusion, I venture to warn my readers against an error, - 
which the temptations in this country have always been strong, 
while throughout the world just now they are daily increasing ? 
The error I refer to is, in general terms, that of specializing too 
carly, of making the preferenc e of one pursuit an excuse for de- 
sisting from other lines of culture. Of course, nothing can be 
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done without concentration ; and much fine talent has been waste 
in consequence. By the time an an has reached fifty-five perhaps i 
even earlier) he ought certainly (if he is to effect anything) to be Hm medi 
specializing more : and more. But in the University which produced 
the admirable Crichton, and where the echoes of J. § Mill’ 
address are not yet ended (though it has sour i to the tarthes} 
corners of the globe), it ought to be superflu to urge men n 
prematurely to allow one study to overshad . 

It may seem strange in a professe d Platonist to warn his hearers Mm spc 


in particular against “the { fascination of philosophical abstractions, 
Yet I could justify this on Platonic grounds if there was tim 
Plato himself often wails sadly over ths youthful phase, which | 
also no doubt had passed through, that comes often with the first By mor 
down upon the chin, when the void of experience is replenishe 
with the fulness of thought, and the youth, ere he has seen twent 


years out, “becomes, like Coleridge, a metaphysicia Then eve ry B cage 

man seems to himself his own Parmenides, and two verbs out of 

many hundreds are enough for him, no matter in what language, 

— ‘to think ”’ and “ to be.’ , He is contented to roet the eSt, 

And since he has learnt that Time is but a mode of hoagie 

tenses have become indifferent to him, and even the moods (thoug| i 
1 


the ‘Vv have a far -ott look of somethi ne met Lp hhysieal) are apt to | 
swallowed up in the general category of Relation. He cares not | 
for the moods, but for modality. Such an one forgets that Kant had el 
gone the round of all the sciences before he began to formulate his JE !0°! 
transcendentalism ; that Hegel | iad sailed far and wide amongst 


the beauties of Greek literature before he dropped his plummet Vid 
into the abyss of thought,- that the Antiq succested more to 
him than the “ Organon’ % did; and that Coleridge knew Greek even 
better than he kne w German, though not so well as he knew the 
Kinglish of Shakespeare. 

And it may seem no less inconsistent in one who has made | 


attempts at translation, to deprecate, as I do, another fallacy that 

seems to be making headway, and has been industriously promoted 

by high authorities, amongst others by Mr. Grant Duff in his Lord An 
Rector’s address at Aberdeen. [t may be thus expressed :—We : 
do not want to neglect the wisdom of antiquity, but we can get 
it now without the loss of time which is involved in learning 
Latin and Greek. Have we not Lang’s “ ( dy ssey ’’ : have we not 
Gladstone’s “‘ Homer” ; have we not Miiller’s Greek Literature, 
Sellar’s Roman Poets, etc., etc.? May we not get our Humanism 
out of these and be Humanized? These views are dangerous from 
their speciousness. For of course, such knowledge is better than 7 
none, and it is well that it should be widely accessible. Agalt, Him ~ 
the pedantry which I have spoken of as the bane of Humanist ) 
has brought upon pure scholarship a bad name. Many accurat 

scholars have contributed little to the diffusion of literature. Bui i “ 
it is needless to repeat the condemnation of second-hand know- 0 
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edge, where knowledge at first hand is available. And the way vib 

RE alking I refer to is really only the last refuge of indolent = 
mediocrity. This would matter less, were it not apt also to 

| orcloud even genius itself at times. It is, therefore, of some im- 
tance to observe that not in this w: ay have our great originating 


ads allowed themselves to reason. I will cite two extreme 
‘stances. Ben Jonson (1 am not citing him) had a very high 

indard of learning. And he said in the famous lines on Shake- 
speare, “ though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek.’ This has 


sven rise toa long controversy, not yet quite concluded. But 
after what P rofessor Baynes has prove .d, I need not observe to you 
that } Shakespe are (though he left school at fourteen) had assimilated 
more of Ovid than any here din done of Horace, who is more 
I {miliar to us. And there can be little doubt, I think, that that 
frst taste of the perennial fountains accounts in part for the 
eagerness with which, by the hel i of such translations as were then 
rrent, he afterws wade extended his knowle dge of the ancient world. 

If so, even Julius Caesar may owe some thing to those school lessons 

‘ which the boy, in fear of paternal chastise ‘ment, turned re- 
luctantly from the Avonside meadows and the Arden ‘olades, and 
rept unwillingly to school. 

We often hear Keats spoken of (with partial truth) as a Greek 
orn out of due time. He was rat ther a posthumous birth of the 
Renaissance. But when Keats, on reading Chapman's Homer, 
looked forth with the Laze of an as stalin d V oyage r © silent upon 
a peak in Darien,’ was not his admiration mingled with regret? 
Did it not occur to him that what charmed him ‘thus afar off 1 must 
be still grander when viewed from near at hand? Did he not sigh 

| with his own feet to tread the cris sp snows of that summit, and ‘to 
) breathe its bracing sky-ward air? What would he have given for 
opportunities, which (as I grant) are often turned to poor account | ? 

| _ thave cited Shakespeare and Ke ‘ats, because they are the hack- 
| eyed instances of the friends of useful knowle dge, though utility 
: vas not exactly either’s standard. But they are exceptions. 
And whatever may be our gifts we cannot exactly cope with 
them. On the other hand, f we run over our other great names 

in literature (almost all but Bur ns, who was also an exception), the 


; evidence of their wish for first-hand knowle dge is overwhelming. 

| Shelley translated the “ Symposium,” and was drowned with a 

| ny, of Sophocles in his pocket,—not Franklin’s Sophocles, 

ich had been the delight of Mrs. Montague, but either Brunck’s " 
possibly the Aldine text. The ‘ Bion ” and the “‘ Laodamia ”’ are a) 
amongst Wor dsworth’ s finest works. And of our living bards, while g 

Lor l Tennyson’ s “Lucretius” and his ‘ Ulysses”’ evince learnin 

in the truest sense, Mr. Browning’s classicism is almost pedanti- 

’ cally displayed. But this is excusable, because Mr. Browning was an 

! enthusiastic Greek scholar. So is Swinburne, so is Matthew Arnold, 


30 is Andrew Lang. Even William Morris has translated Virgil, 
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and his namesake of Penbryn is nothing, it t ti er of ty 


worlds, the ancient and the modern. ‘These persons re not, 
course, professional scholars, but their knowledge of ancient litera- 


e*) 


ture, their command of it, their assimilation of it, | en a mail 
part of their intellectual furniture. 

One more example, and I have done. We ha’ en reading 
the “ Life of George Eliot.” She was certainly instan 
of the spirit which I have been endeavouri to ibe. Ye 
she had no direct advantages of university cultm Yet sl 
mastered all the languages that have a portant literatur 
Latin, French, Greek, Spanish, Italian, and lastly H ww. An 
in that wonderful year or two of mental groy which preced 
the publication of “Adam Bede,’ amongst an infil of oth 
reading recorded in her Journal, ther t] oks par 
ticularly noted: the ‘“‘ Odyssey,” the | l nti 


| 


Gdipus, [lectra. A bax, ot Soph cies: the | } hore 





and EKumenides, of Auschylus. She may ha en to some extent 

guided in her choice, but it is very noti it, in describing 

the genesis of her own works, particularly the “ §) sh Gipsy,’ § 

she refers repeatedly to the types of the Greek dra : 
To sum up then, I do not deny that philosophica y 

in advance of culture and may anticipate ) 9 

lity is the very soul of literature. But no philosophy n rip 

without a basis of culture, or except in a soil that is 1 h tl 

spoils of time, the leaf mould of the fores Humanity. An 

neither Literature nor any other art can ai mpleteness or « 

a perfect work, without some knowledge an pr 1, at firs 

and not at second or third hand, of the grea rk 1 has bee 





done in past ages. 





HTHICAL SOCIALISM. 


Y A. FABIAN. 


SCIENCE is ever amyeneing ; political and social institutions are 
rapidly changing ; art, the expression of the beautiful, takes each 
year a new form ; every factor in our complex mental life obeys 
some hidden law of slow growth, and then at length of gradual 
decay. One only exception there is to this law of change, and 
that in truth but a partial, an apparent exception. Ethics, the 
science of right and wrong, is thouslt by many people to be 
complete. They believe that we kt now all that there is to know: 
that the teaching of Christ and of His apostles, as revealed in the 
New Testament, contains a full and final exposition of all that 
can ever be known of right and of wrong. 

In one sense this is true. The fundamental law, “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,” was announced by Moses, and 
reiterated by Christ ; it was re sognised by Buddha, and by all 
those great prophets and teachers of antiquity who have been 
looked upon by their Sincichn as inspired servants of God. Ws 
cannot supersede it now. The principle is complete, and all- 
embracing as regards our conduct towards each other, but the 
applications of it, the interpretations of it, are various. Very 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, the moral perceptions of a people 
become keener, their moral decisions clearer and stronger. But 
meanwhile the condition of society changes with much greate1 
rapidity ; new factors come into the life of a nation, and the 
ethical aspect of them is not at once recognised. The peoples of 
the Middle Ages, for example, had gradually learned that it is 
wrong to make slaves of one another. But they did not thence 
infer the wickedness of enslaving the Indians or negroes, and 
unfortunately the teaching of the Gospels threw no direct light 
on the question. There was no other guide. For by an inevit- 
able, but in some ways most unfortunate mistake, the words of 
Moses, of Buddha, of Christ, have bee: 1 accepted and repeated by 
their followers as final truths, as all that is necessary for the 
salvation of mankind. Gradually the condition of society has 
changed, the methods in which our love to our neighbours must 
be expressed have altered; but no new prophet ‘has arisen to 
interpret afresh for each generation the one great law of ethics. 

So it comes to pass that Christians in this : age of industry have 
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none to tell them with authority how they must now love their 
neighbours, and they still carry out, more or less, the detai 


commands of Christ, which were adapted only 
society in Judea eighteen hundred years ago. 
But surely a new interpretation is necessary. Every one prac- 
tically admits it. Not even a General Gordon could give to 
every one that asked of him; no busin ss man |! bate 
away from him that would borrow, if his terms « 3 er 
not cood enough. The Charity Organisati n society as it 
were, the embodiment of the fact that the econ Christ 
teachings are obsolete. 
We all know it. Our recognised authority has failed us 


Christendom has gradually adopted the practical conclusion that 
aman cannot manage business on religious pri es, and 
Christ’s teaching does not apply to finance. A: al 
taught by our parents that our duty is to get on in the won 


acquire as much wealth as we honestly can, in order that we 1 
marry and settle down like other respectable Christian peopl 


Surely the full time has come for a new gospel, a new interpr 

tation of the old law of love. This, in very truth a gospel to th 
poor, is, as we shall attempt to show, the vital force of this new 
Socialist movement which is beginning to attract the attention 


of the most thoughtful and capable minds of the tim 

Ours is the age of democracy, and therefore it is not a matter 
for surprise that the new religion is not the work of one great 
prophet, but has been wrought out by the combined thought of 
many minds. The idea of economic love, that is, economic 
justice, is not anew one. It is taught by Christ clearly enough, 
for those who have eyes to see. Even within our own time it 
was preached and practised by that most remarkable leader of 
men, Robert Owen, and again by the Christian Socialists, F. D. 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley. 

But their eloquence and ardour were seemingly fruitless. They 
sowed their seed on a stony ground, and it bore but little fruit ; 
five years ago Socialism in England practically did not exist at 
all. At last a change has come. Suddenly, silently, everywhere 
has arisen a new hope, and a religion, gladdening the thoughts 
and lives of men. Everywhere one finds those who call them- 
selves socialists, and who, like the South Sea islanders before the 


coming of the Christian missionaries, talk together of a dim new 
faith, whose doctrines they scarcely comprehend, and seek to 
enlighten one another in its joyful teachings. 
We spoke above of economic love as equivalent to economic J 
justice. Let us consider that expression fora moment. Foritis J 


often thought that love is antithetic to justice. This is an old 
notion much dwelt on by theologians, and valuable to them for 
the elucidation of their curious anthropomorphic systems. 

The love of parents and children, of friends, and of lovers, has 
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nothing to do with justice. That love is towards individuals, 
and depends on those complex factors which make up a per- 
sonality, or else on the specific relations of one person to another. 
But the love of a man for his neighbour, for his fellows generally, 
is by hypothesis, independent of any special relation, or any par- 
ticular personality. Different causes cannot produce the same 
effect, and it is therefore clear that love caused by particular 
ualities or relations cannot be the same as a love independent of 
ualities or relations. Let us take an example. We are taught 
that Christ loved all men equally and perfectly, and yet we know 
that there was “one of His disciples whom Jesus loved.” It is 
indeed most unfortunate that we have but one word for two 
sentially different things, the love for individuals, and the love 
for all men, which is nothing else than the love of justice. 

Much evil has arisen in the world from this confusion. For 
we know that our love for our friends is not the same as our love 
f justice, and therefore, by a common confusion of thought, it is 
supposed that love towards our fellows generally is a different 
thing from justice towards them; that whilst the latter is 
lemanded of every man, love is the prerogative of a few,— 
that, in fact, the philanthropist and the just man are distinct 
persons, 

All great moralists have taught exactly the contrary, but the 
world has been deaf to their words. “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself.” What could be plainer, more emphatic? And 
yet the Mosaic law of justice is supposed to be superseded by 
Christ’s law of love! Let us recognize that this love of men is 
neither more nor less than love of justice, and then our course 
will be plainer. For the one thing all thoughtful men desire is 
justice, and they long for it so passionately, that they persuade 
themselves of its existence. Without it life seems a mockery, 
and as it is not here, it must be hereafter. So men say, oblivious 
ithe fact that even the gods cannot blot out the past; and there- 
lore nothing, in heaven or on earth, can ever make just that 
which has once been unjust. We may believe in the real exist- 
ence of justice, as we may believe in the existence of God, by 
intuition; but such beliefs are outside of reason, because they 
‘tand in no relation to experience. 

_ But although perfect justice is inconceivable and unattainable 
in this world, yet it is right and wise ever to seek to attain to it, 
and ever to make it a lamp unto our path, and a guide unto our 
steps. What, then, is justice between man and man? The 
‘implest answer is, Equal opportunities for happiness. Carlyle 
‘ays that no one has a right to happiness ; but we should like to 
know what else a man has a right to? We contend that happi- 
less is just the one thing to which each has an absolute right, or, 
in other words, that no human being has any right to deprive 
another of it arbitrarily. We cannot go farther than that. We 
VOL, XIII. E 
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cannot distribute health, and strength, and inte! ial power 
equally amongst all. For the sins or misfortunes of their fathers, 
Fate has ordained that the children shall suffer ; sie and death 
are beyond human control. We must submit to the inevitable, 
knowing that justice can never be. 

But most of the causes of happiness and misery arise from the 
circumstances of life which are wholly within human control ; and 


our knowledge of this fact adds tenfold to the intensity of our 
feelings. Man is a social animal, and our relations with other men 
cause by far the largest part of the happiness or misery of our 
lives. We can conform these relations to our standard of justice, 
and to this goal the development of society is ever tending 

In its early stages it was supposed that the strong man had a 
right to rule others by reason of his aoe muscles. When that 
idea was seen to be absurd, superior skill in the use of weapons 
was still regarded as a proof of moral rectitude, and it 1s so re- 
garded yet in countries where duelling is practised. Both these 
fictitious claims to power over others are now recognised as absurd ; 
but the mnght to possess superior wealth, and thereby to rule the 
lives of others, is the fundamental law of our social system. A 


man who inherits half a million of money, or an estate covering 
half a county, obtains, by no virtue of his own, an immense power 
over his fellows. He and his class monopolise things absolutely 


necessary for the life of others. Food and clothing can only be 
produced by means of land and capital; and all who do not 


possess one of these two essentials can only live by permission of 
the landlords and capitalists. This is obvious. Any man without 
money or land must go to the workhouse in England, or in any 


other country must starve, unless he can obtain work or charity ; 
and he can only obtain these | yy the consent of some one else who 
is a capitalist. On the other hand, any one who owns land, in thi 
last resort, however he may be boycotted by his neighbours, can 


grow food and clothes for himself; he has to ask the leave of no 
one; he is his own master, and a free man. 

This is no reductio ad absurdum, it is the reality on which all 
our society is built. Some of us are owners of the land an 


capital; according to the laws of our country we have the power, 
if we combine together, to drive all the rest of the people into the 
workhouse, on pain of starvation. And the rest of the peopl 


would have no remedy against us, except revolt. bee state ol 


the law, we repeat, is not an accidental survival, a mere dead 


letter, winiels exercises no influence on every-day stile It is the 


active cause of the poverty and wre tchedness which we all are 
weary of deploring. 

The labourer must work or starve. He prefers to work and 
the wages he can get for his work u Itimately de spend, not on the 
value of his work, “but on the proximity of starvation. There are 
hundreds of dock labourers nearly starving, eager for permission 
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o work, and therefore the owners of docks pay miserable wages to 
sock hands. It is not because the work done is unimportant but 
because the workers are near to starvation. Whilst the present 
system exists this wrong mu st 3 xist too, that those who possess 
apital hold in their power all those who possess it not. Capitalism 
aie despotism, tempered only by the Poor Law and by revolt. 
If a single man held such power over his fellows, every one, 
without hesitation, would pronounce it a monstrous injustice. 
But is it less unjust if at millions of men together are thus 
rulers over another twenty-five millions? The wrong is not so 
patent, but it is quite as real; and those who have felt the 
bitterness of poverty know its reality only too well. We who 
are rich may worship the abstract beauty of justice; we may 
lemand a future life to compensate us for the sorrows of this 
world. The poor demand a more tangible and certain justice 
now. They are oppressed and enslaved by other men, and they 
lemand freedom. It is not a gift, but a right that they ask for ; 
it is not charity, but simple justice. 
The one thing needful for the well-] ng of society is that all 
workers should possess their own mag and materials. If this 
vere so, the great social trouble of the time, want of work, would 
f necessity absolutely cease. Let us consider this want of work 
for a moment, taking as an example a tailor who is out of work, 
because he cannot find any person who will employ him to make 
lothes. Any one unaccustomed to our social condition would 
infer that all the people in the town had as many coats as they 
wanted, and therefore the tailor could find no employment. We 
know, on the other hand, that plenty of people want coats, but 
annot afford to buy them. One might easily collect a group 
[ twenty men, all wanting work, one a tailor, another a mason, 
nother a carpenter, another a baker, another a farm labourer, 
ind soon. Each one of these men can do work which the others 
require ; instead of working for each other, some making clothes, 
thers preparing food, others building houses, they are compelled 
ll to stand idle because they do not possess their own tools and 
materials: They have to borrow them from a capitalist or a 
andlord before they can do a stroke of work. And somehow 
the capitalists and landlords manage affairs so badly that our 
workhouses are full of paupers, and our —_— crowded with 
strong men slowly starving for want of work, whilst these same 
capitalists cannot find buyers for their corn and their cloth, or 
‘enants for their houses. This state of things would be ridiculous, 
vere it not so pitiable. Corn is so abundant that farms are going 
ut of cultivation; the markets are so glutted with cotton, and 
woollen, and iron ‘goods, that factories are being stopped, and 
wages reduced. And all the while there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who cannot get enough dry bread to eat,+or a 
tags to keep them warm. If the land, the factories, the raw 
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cotton and wool, were owned by the workers, they would work 
for one another, and no man could want work, whilst other men. 
also willing to work, wanted food and raiment. 

All socialists agree on this fundamental principle, that the evils 
of society are mainly due to the concentration in the hands of a 
few of land and capital—that is, of the tools and materials fox 
work. All of us are agreed that so long as this concentration 
continues society must remain in a state of chaos. All of us are 
endeavouring to effect the amendment of society, by making th 
workers masters of their own work. 





[t may be said that depression of trade is only temporary; 
that commercial crises are growing less acute, and will presently 
disappear ; that drink, and crime, and laziness are, in reality, the 
most frequent reasons for want of emp loyment ; in a word, that 
although the present system is working badly just now it is not 
radically wrong, is getting better, and ‘should not be so hastily 
condemned ; there is every probability that trade will revive, 
and then there will really be nothing wrong which is not attribu- 


table to drink, and crime, and social inefficiency 

This is a fair answer to those socialists, and they are many 
who rant and rave over the poverty in the East End of London 
who fancy it is something very new and very terrible, and that a 
revolution will take place if it be not remedied at once. They 
think it is new, because they have been poate of it hitherto: 
they expect a bloody revolution, because their eager spirits long 
for the fray, and they are impatient to be leaders of something 
more imposing than demonstrations in the park, and deputations 
to the Board of Works. 

This is not our position. We maintain that the present com- 
petitive system is entirely wrong, and would remain wrong, even 
if every able-bodied man in the country were earning a regula 
15s.a week. If this state of things existed, some form of Socialism 
would be well within the range of practical politics, because the 
workers would have the intellige mee to perceive its justice and 
the power to demand it, and there would be no need for us to 
propound our opinions thereon in these pages. “ 'Time’s Footsteps 
for the Month” would report all that would be necessary in thi 
matter. Fifteen shillings a week, or even let us say £1 a week: 
surely any workman ought to be satisfied with that! So many 
a reader will think. I, ‘the writer, think cinaiaalgg-o | happen 
to be a bachelor, with no taste for extravagance, but I am sure 
that I should not wish to live on £39 or even on £52 a year, and 
to work nine or ten hours a day for it. Life bm not be worth 
living on such terms. They are not good enough for me, and | 
do not see that they are good enough for anybody. Let us indulge 
in a little more sympathy, and consider how we should like the 
position of the average workman, or workwoman, even in the best 
of circumstances. It means getting to work by 6 o'clock, and 
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keeping at it till 5 or 6 o'clock in the evening; hard work, not 
interesting or varied, but the same muscular ” actions, repeated 
again and : again, with the same result, on some insignificant part of 
a machine, the head of a pin, or the button-holes of a coat—always 
the same sort of article advanced one step towards completion. 

Very often no advance in skill, no change of occupation is possible. 

[t is a dull routine, in an ill-ventilated : shop, or at a dirty, stifling 
furnace, or in the black depths of a mine. Or it may be out-door 
work, exposed to the vagaries of the weather, dank rainy fogs, 
biting frosts, or baking sunshine. Men get accustomed to their 
work, of course; in fact, they soon forget its wearying monotony. 
So prisoners become used to the routine of their lives, but we do- 
not therefore regard imprisonment as anything else than punish- 
ment. Absence of discontent does not prove the presence of happi- 
ness. 

And all this drudgery is for what? To obtain a living, just 
enough to keep going, with no prospect of improvement; no 
retiring to the country in the autumn of life ; no annual holiday 
in Scotland or Switzerland; no hope of future leisure to pursue 
one’s pet hobby or to iaialge in the calm joys of idleness. 

Nothing but work, work, work, till sickness or age makes work 
20 longer possible; then the hospital or workhouse, or at best a 
dismal old age in some dark court or dull street, with no luxury 
save & pipe, “and no capacity for intellectual pursuits now that 
leisure has come at last, no memories even of joyful times in years 
long past, to think about and talk about. For the scanty joys of 
the workers are mostly of a sensual sort—rest when they are 
weary, and food when they are hungry, and, perhaps, unlimited 
beer when they are flush, and pleasures such as these do not 
linger sweetly in the memory after the lapse of years. 

Of course some workers + a pleasanter life than that we 
have just described ; but, on the other hand, the lives of many, 
perhaps of the majority, are fa iw less happy. ‘Sickness and death 
come to all of us, but to the workers with greater frequency, and 
bringing far greater suffering. Severe illness to a working man 
is the equivalent of illness and bankruptcy together to a man of 
the middle class. The death of a workman means often some- 
thing very like starvation to his widow and children; at any rate, 
it means for his widow a life of hardship and excessive toil. And 
even when misfortunes do not come, the lives of all working 
people must be darkened, more or less, by fear of such a fate. 
they know that their well-be ing wholly depends on the health 
of the bread-winner. They are living ever beneath a sword of 
Damocles. 

If this state of things were inevitable, well, we would have to 
make up our minds to accept it as one of the conditions of life, 
or else resolve to cease to live. But socialists contend that it is 
not necessary. We say that the present system of division of 
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enone, whereby perhaps nine-tenths of the 1 necessary work 


done by one-half of the people, whilst the other half live at thei 
ease on the fruits of it, is not the result of laws of the materia] 
world,—objection to which would be futile,—but is due to arrange. 


ments of man’s contriving, for which we alone are responsible. 

We maintain that a large part of the work that is now done is 
unnecessary ; that the distribution of capital and of products may 
be managed without the intervention of the vast army of lawyers 
brokers, merch: ants, dealers, agents, and shopke pers, all of whon 
live on the fruits of labour, and live very comfortably too, whilst 
adding very little to the wealth of the w ‘orld. We maintain that 
the hosts of servants who minister to the pleasure of the rich ar 
a burden to society, since they are supported .by the labour of th 
poor. The artist, or thinker, or poet, whose time and strength 
are precious to all of us, should no doubt have his coat brushed 
for him, and his dinner cooked for him, if he desire it. But th 
thousands of fine and idle ladies and gentlemen, who do nothin, 


st 


whatever for society, should be well content if they be permitted 
to be idle, without employing many more thousands to assist 
them to live at ease. 

The whole matter is summed up in one word. We contend 
that the present system is waust. If this be proved, furth 
argument is needless. It is beside the question to discuss its 
mitigating circumstances, to ask who is to, blame for it, to demand 
a detailed scheme to replace it. If capitalism is not just, it stands 
condemned. No apology, no excuse, can save it. The difficulty 
the uncertainty, the danger of the revolution must be faced. 
Delay will not mend matters ; irresolution will only make things 
worse. If our society is based on ee ity, it is useless to patch 
and repair it; the whole structure must come down, and thi 
sooner we make up our minds, and bias the work, the better it 
will be for everybody. 

Let us now consider the practical teachings of this Socialism 
which thinking men and women are eagerly hopi ng for, or vaguely 
fearing. W hat is the ritual of this new reli gion 

To this question each individual socialist would probably give 
a different answer. For we have no creed, no Bible; our leaders 
are many, and, like all sectarians, we spend a large share of ow 
energy in quarrelling amongst ourse ren [It is always thus when 
a faith is young and ardent, and when each of its adherents has 
accepted it for its own sake, has thought out and fought out its 
puzzles for himself. 

And in Socialism, the complex product of a complex civiliza- 
tion, the diversity of doctrine must of necessity be far greater th: wn 
in the simple ethical and theological religions of the past. ‘ae 
teaching of Christ touches only a part of our lives. He tells u 


to ‘ ‘render unto Cesar the things that are Czesar’s.” Bud tha 


laid down laws for the cuidance of some only of the people; 
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those who accepted his teaching to the full became monks and 
nuns, and consequently his ethics did not include the far more 
difficult problems of family life. 

The religion of which Socialism is the ritual includes every 
department of conduct and every class of citizens. It has no 
esoteric doctrines, no chosen people, no priesthood especially 
bound by its laws. No human being is outside its pale or be- 
yond its jurisdiction, for it is founde: l on justice to all. 

There is, therefore, but one Socialism, but the ways by which 
we may reach it are various. Robert Owen and his followers 
founded small, self-supporting communities, imperia in imperio, 
which they expected to flourish so exceedingly that the world 
would be converted by their example; all men would then join 
some one of the many small societies, owning property in common 
and doing work for each other, and thus the whole country would 
become a collection of socialist communities, 

This method of socialization, notwithstanding Robert Owen's 
marvellous ability and enthusiasm, quickly and dismally failed, 
and it is now commonly regarded as inapplicable to the complex 
rganization of an industri al state. 

Next in order of time comes the half-unconscious socialistic 
method of the co-operators. In one remarkable particular this 
differs from all other schemes of socialization. It has been tried, 
and has succeeded. It is true that its efforts haye been small, 
that it has no comprehensive plan for obtaining economic justice 
for all, that it has not abjured the root of all our evils, the legal 
right of each individual to ue unlimited private property ; 
and, moreover, it has yet to be shown that co-operation can suc- 
cessfully cope with the gigantic power of capital in private hands. 
But co-operators already show a lar geness of intelligence greatly in 
advance of the majority, and if, as we believe, the grander ideals 
of avowed socialists are both ‘prac ticable and necessary for the 
well-being of the State, we may feel confident that co-operators 
will be amongst the first to accept them, and embody them in 
their social creeds. Co-operation alone, of schemes socialistic, 
possesses actuality, and for that reason we look upon it as likely 
to be one of the important factors in the development of society. 

Co-operation is, however, distinctly antagonistic to collectivism, 
the method of socialization most common y advocated in England. 

Collectivists consider that the State must be the sole possessor 
of the means of production, as trustee for the whole people; in 
other words, that the people collectively should possess all land 
and capital, as they now possess the telegraphic and postal 
systems, the navy, and the other instruments of national defence ; 

that the administrators of the land and capital should be chosen 
by the people, directly or indirectly, as our public servants are 
now chosen ; and that the proceeds of industry should be used for 
the benefit of all, as are the vast profits of the postal system. 
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This scheme, properly called collectivism, is by many of its ad- 
vocates and opponents tacitly regarded not only as the best method 
of attaining socialism, but also as its final ideal. This is a 
most unfortunate mistake. The ideal of Socialists is something 
far nobler than an all-embracing bureaucracy, and it is wholly 
uncertain whether a method so opposed to the instincts and habits 
of Englishmen can be wisely followed. Englishmen are accus- 
tomed to dislike and distrust the Government; they have won 
political freedom by restricting its powers, and they take pride in 
the wealth and success which individual initiative has secured for 
them. Collectivism, therefore, has amongst us many prejudices to 
overcome ; and its objectionable features will be peculiarly hateful 
to men of Anglo-Saxon birth. 

Nevertheless, many of the arguments used against it are by no 
means well founded. A Government of the people for the people 
is a very different thing from the Government of the many by the 
few. There may be such a thing as the tyranny of the majority ; 
but a majority in England never sends its opponents to the scaffold, 
or to Siberia, after the manner of the Czar. Free men re spect the 
rights of their fellows. The Government of a Republic may be 
despised by its citizens, but is never feared by them. 

Moreover, it is wrong to speak of collectivism as te nding to 
crush out individuality. For the culture of individuality requires 
leisure and money ; the upper and middle classes can no doubt 
develop their peculiar capacities, when they possess any, to their 
hearts’ content. But, under the present régume, genius in a 
workman has a very poor chance. How many of the mediocre 
poets, and artists, and orators of the day, who do cood and useful 
work in their way, would ever have painted a picture or written 
a line had they left school after passing the fifth standard, and 
worked fifty or sixty hoursa week in a coal mine or cotton fac _ y 


Transcendent genius no doubt may overcome all obstacles, if it 
happen to be united with good health and vast energy. But th 
individuality of less gifted men is lessly crushed out, or ren- 


dered useless to the community by the weary, ceaseless toil to 


which the majority are condemned. The strictest system of 


collectivism which would give all men a good living and a good 
education in exchange for four or five hours’ work a day, would 

certainly add enormously to the potential individuality of th 
country as a whole. 

But it cannot be denied that collectivism wears a very unat- 
tractive aspect to ardent lovers of personal liberty ; and many 0! 
them are unwilling to attempt the curing of the ills of soe iety by 
means of so objectionable a medicine. They have formed an ideal 
far nobler than collectivism, and they aim at realising it directly. 
This ideal is called by the ill- sounding name of Anarchy. In 
England it is known but little, and English anarchists might be 
counted on the fingers. But in Italy, Spain, Germany, and 
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France, are hundreds of thousands of anarchists, and their start- 
ling creed has been carefully thought out by some of the ablest 
men of the day. 

Anarchists are the radicals of Socialism. They dislike and 
distrust all government, for they deny that even a majority has 
a right to coerce a dissentient minority. They would place the 
means of production in the hands of the workers by abolishing 
altogether the right of private property. All things would be 
held in common; all men would work or be idle as they pleased, 
subject only to the authority of public opinion. There could be 
but little crime, because most crimes are against property, or are 
due to brutish ignorance, which would be quickly stamped out 
in a socialist state. Some form of penal law would no doubt 
be necessary, especially at first; but in a highly civilised com- 
munity violence of any sort is very rare, and the force of public 
opinion is exceedingly strong. Every one would recognise the 
necessity for work, and, since a moderate amount of work is 
natural and pleasant to man, the productive activities of the 
community would not be interfered with; but every one would 
be free to do what he pleased, and as much as he pleased. 

That anarchy is a perfect ideal no one can seriously deny. But 
the high moral and intellectual development which it necessitates, 
seems to us rather far away when we consider the selfishness of 
the middle and upper classes, and the ignorance of the proletariat. 

A good many people think that the present system will be 
replaced by collectivism, and this will in due time he followed 
by anarchy. Perhaps this is the most probable path of develop- 
ment for society. But, on the other hand, it is wisest always to 
um at the- highest ideal, to accept nothing less than the best 


possible. And at present too many socialists act and speak as if 


their highest conception of soc iety were an all-reaching, ever- 
present government, 

One form of Socialism we have not yet referred to. It is the 
paternal system, patronised by Prince Bismarck, by which an 
oligarchie bureaucracy showers favours on an obedient people. 
To this we will apply a quotation much in vogue just now, Non 
ragioniam di lor ma guarda e passa 

There are three ways in which the socialist reformation 
may come to pass: viz., Revolution, Legal Force, and Moral 
Force, 

The first is cordially expected by many ardent spirits amongst 
the Socialists ; but it is thoroughly un-English, and is utterly 
contrary to the feelings and habits of the greater part of the people. 
As things stand at present, a revolution is absolutely impossible, 
and we ear nestly hope that it will ever remain so. The solidarity 
of the nation is constantly increasing. A wide and genuine fran- 
chise gives to every section of the people a voice in public affairs. 
The workers are masters of the situation, and if they knew their 
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wrongs, and the remedy for them, they could efiect the revolution 
by legal means at the next general election. This is the second 
way of which we have just spoken, and in our opinion it is by far the 
easiest, and that by which the change will come about. Already 
we have a tincture of spurious Socialism in all our legislation. Th 
Government is interfering already in countless ways in the con 
cerns of private people, and is attempting to obtain for all some 
of the advantages of the wealth hitherto enjoyed by the rich 
alone. But there is a matter of far more importance than these. 
The right of capital to exact rack-rents has been restricted in 
Ireland, and soon will be in Scotland ; and thus the fundamental] 
principle of Socialism has been again unconsciously admitted by 
our Legislature, as it had been before in the Poor Law and the 
Factory Acts. Englishmen are proverbially illogical in 
legislation. But the logic of facts moves John Bull sooner tha 


any other form of argument, and the benefits of the Land Act in 
Ireland promise soon to be very palpable facts. 

The third method of reformation, the moralization of th 
capitalists, is recommended by the Positivists and by other 
ardent religionists. Let us teach the owners of capital, they 


say, to hold their wealth as trustees for the good of all; when 
they learn the sin of luxury and the selfishness of idleness, they 
will forsake that eager struggle for money which blinds them t 
the unhappiness they are causing, and to the emptiness of th 
objects they are seeking. There will then be no need to invok 
the force of law, much less the violence of revolution, for th 
attainment of the well-being of the State. 

We have nothing to say against this method, but we cannot 
look to it with much hope whilst the acknowledged exponents o! 
morality, the bishops, and clergy, and teachers of Christianity, 
ignore with one consent the economic aspect of their religion ; 
whilst Christian parents bring up their children in loving admira- 
tion for wealth; whilst religion is associated with going t 
church ; and since the rich go to church far more regularly than 
the poor, whilst it is obvious to all men that Christ was mistaken 
when He spoke of riches as a hindrance to those who desire to 
enter the kingdom of heaven. So long as bishops and wealthy 
philanthropists continue to read placidly the burning words 0! 
Christ, “ Woe unto you that are rich! for ye have received yout 
consolation. Woe unto you that are full! for ye shall hunger, 
so long we cannot feel hopeful that the teachers of religion wil! 
be leaders in the economic reformation of society. 

It is often remarked that every one admits the evils of the 
present system ; that the question is whether Socialism or some 
other scheme is the best cure for them. 

We have attempted in this paper to show that Socialism 1s not 
a fantastic scheme propounded by thoughtless enthusiasts as 4 
means of relieving existing distress, but that it is an ideal con- 
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dition of society, founded upon clear deductions from admitted 
ethical principles, and absolutely necessary for the well-being of 
the community. 

No nation can flourish permanently if it violates the laws of 
justice towards its citizens. A living, growing people must 
struggle towards true freedom and justice, as a plant towards the 
sunlight. When that struggle ceases, decay and death are begin- 
ning. He who said Fiat justitia, need not have added the 

qualifyi ing clause. A wider ‘hese ledge of men and things would 
have told him that such a result could never follow his action. 
What is just never has been and never will be inexpedient. The 
laws of right and wrong may be differently understood in various 
states of society, but in spirit they are unchanged and unchange- 
able. We have contended that Socialism is the best realization 
of them which we can at present aim at. If this be so, Socialism 
will come, whether we like it or not. If we prepare the way 
before it, and receive it gladly, it will come to us peaceably, and 
as a welcome friend. If, on the other hand, we harden our hearts, 
and close the gates of our minds against the truth, it will come 
upon us none the less, but as a destroying angel, with fire, and 
bloodshed, and confusion. On us, of the upper and middle 
classes, rests the burden of this choice, and of this choice only. 
For some day, somehow, true justice to all, true freedom for all, 
will surely come, 


“ What we believe in waits latent for ever through all the continents, 
Invites no one, promises nothing, sits in calmness and light, is positive and 
composed, knows no discouragem« 
Waiting patiently, waiting its time. 
A, FABIAN, 
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Life’s but a walking s} 
hat struts and frets his 
And then is heard no n 


SOME years ago, | “ picked up” at an old bookstall, : VIarket 
Place at York, a rare and valuable etching of Mrs. Siddons, 
together with a rude outline proof engraving of! | slender, 
angular, remarkable-looking, dark-complexi | young man, with 
very pronounced features. 

The man was attired exactly like Mr. Irving as Eugene Aram, 
in the dark-coloured coat, vest, and continuations of a hundred and 


thirty or forty years ago, and the resemblance was so striking, that 
had it not been for the - faded and discoloured paper, evidently more 
than a century old, on which the plate was printed, | should 
certainly have set it down for an admirable likeness of that popular 
actor. 


After vainly endeavouring to ascertain the original, the plate was 
consigned to one of my numerous portfolios, with the Siddons, and 


other curios. 


A few months later, in overhauling m reasi for th 
delectation of Charles Reade, I directed his attention to my 
‘mysterious man in black.” After carefully inspecting the plate 
for some time, Mr. Reade, who knew everything, turned to the 
adjacent bookshelves, and taking down a yolume of memoirs 
of my eccentric predecessor, Tate Wilkinson, publish n 1790, 
he read as follows :— 

“Tl am now speaking of an exuberant flower of the drama, 


possessed of voice with melody, and merit, to an eminent degree. 
He had strong feelings, and tears at will; and had he been a few 
vears under the correction of a London audience, and attentive to 
his good advisers, he would, in all probability, long before this, 
have been in his meridian, perhaps at this time a setting sun. 
There is a coarse picture at Bask , in the print shops, which is 
not only very like his person, attitud le, ete., but is wae a picture of 


real worth should be. It is a strong conveyan ithout giving 
elegance, which he by no means ever Waived : th ce his admirers 


claimed for him what he certainly had not. The said trifling print 
does not make him outré as to awkwardness, but it exactly conveys 
Frodsham’s manner and mode as an actor.” 
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“Rely upon it,” said Reade, “this was the unfortunate Frod- 
sham, the Garrick of the North 1, as Hamlet.” 

Mr. Reade was right, for I afterwards discovered, beyond all 
doubt, that this rude engraving was the “counterfeit presentment’ 
of the eccentric genius, “who out of sheer obstinacy and false pride 
fretted his fiery Tife out on the boards of the Yorkshire theatres 


when, according to the ge1 eral testimony of his contemporaries, 
had he consented to put hig ‘Pegasus in harness,” and to serve 


under the banner of Garrick (undoubt edly the greatest genius of 
that or any other age, not only as actor and manager, but as 
tutor), the pupil would have run his master hard in the fight for 
fame. 

Prior to his debut in York, little is known of the subject of this 
ketch, save that he was supposed to have had a university education, 
that he was a gentleman by birth and breeding, and that he was 
reputed to be ‘the scion of an ancient family of the town of 
Frodsham, ten miles from Chester. Whether this was his real 


patronymic, or whether, like many actors of the present day, he 
assumed a stage name, it is now difficult to say. The coincidence 
of names, though remarkable, is by no means impossible, since 


the late Mr. Gomersal (the Napoleon of Astley’s, so humorously 
embalmed in the Bon Gaultier ballads) informed.- me that he was 
born at the village of Gomersal, near Leeds. 

Although but a youth of one-and-twenty when he joined the 
company ‘of players on ~ great Northern Circuit in 1758, Frod- 
sham must have either had considerable previous experience, or 
creat natural ee or both, inasmuch as a year after his 
arrival he had acquired possession of nearly all the principal parts 
in tragedy and comedy. ‘To be sure, it took some time before an 
antediluvian actor named Crisp, who had played Hamlet over half 
a century, could be induced to cede the Prince of Denmark to the 
youthful tragedian ; and for a considerable period after that, this 
obstinate old gentleman barred the way to Richard, Lear, Sir John 
Brute, etc. Frodsham, however, did not, as the players say, act 
“a bad line of business.” Be sides Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, 
Romeo, Edgar, Richmond, Jaffier, Castalio, Alexander, Lothario, 
Osmyn, Young Norval, in tragedy, he played Benedict, Lord 
Townl ley, Young Mirabel. and Don Kelix in high comedy ; and of 
lighter eccentric characters, Bayes, Marplot, “Dick (Apprentice), 
Lord Hardy, Colonel Balby, Plume, Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghan, 
and © aptain ‘Macheath (with ‘thes music), all of which he enacted for 
a rural guinea a week. 

A guinea a week for “tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, 
pastoral comical, historical pastoral ! Only ‘think of that, young 
gentlemen, you who step out of unive rsities, marching regiments, 
or counting houses, or perhaps from behind counters, and air 
your pretty faces, and fine ay any and too frequent imbecility, 
at two, or three, or four, or five guineas a week to begin with, 
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in metropolitan theatres. ‘Other times, other manners,” with 
a vengeance! Although a guinea a week went much farther 
in those days than now, it is dit theult to realize that a man 
could eat, drink, sleep, wear broadcloth and clean linen, on 


so miserable a pittance; hence, I suppose that Frodsham had 
some private means, as we never hear of his being in an im- 
pecunious condition. However slender may have been his emolu- 


ments, it is certain that the Nort me mn player s acquired the high 
reput ation which afterwards distincuished them, principally through 
him, inasmuch as he stands first in a list ‘elebrities whose 
names will be remembered so long as the annals of the British 
stage endure. 

Gifted, however, as were his successors, | ved a_ local 
prestige which none of them ever reached n the Siddons, 
the Jordan, or John Kemble hims: This rkable popularity 

cannot be accounted for by merely exceptional ability, | r great 
that might have been; it arose in a great measure from exceptional 
circumstances, as I shall endeavour to shov Krom Old York to 
London was not infrequently a longer jour 1 point of time 
then than the voyage from New York to London is 1 It was 
not unusual for paterfamilias to make his will before tempting 
the perils of the king’s highway—hence the }j ner is seldom 
or ever taken, and Old Ebor rem: tah d almost as much a metro- 
polis as when she disputed the supremacy, with London herself. 
The nobility and gentry of the north flocked into the beautiful 
old city for the winter and summer seasons: and one of the most 
potent attractions was the theatre, Which was crowded nightly 
by the élite of the great northern families. The London actors 
rarely or ever came to York, the cal people of York rarely 
or ever went to London; consequently they had no opportunities 


for forming standards of comparison between their own popular 
favourites and the more distinguished players of the metropolis. 
No wonder, therefore, that Frodsham, with his youth, his in- 
teresting appearance, his ys metal for birth and breeding, his 
remarkable ability, and the glamour with which the stage sur- 
rounds the great cre: tions of the poets, leaped at once into public 
favour, and became the idol of the northern playgoers. The 
ladies were the great supporters of the drama, and of them, 
Tate Wilkinson, a man of the world, and an admirer of the sex, 
says :-— 


‘The ladies of York, without any co 


decorum, not often met with out of London (Bath excepted), for York certainly 
boasts a pre-eminence when the boxes are crowded that dazzles the eyes of a 
stranger; and no wonder—for as London and Bath cull the choicest beauties 
from the three kingdoms, so does antient York City allure them from Hull, 
Leeds, Doncaster, Wakefield, Pontefract, and every part of that noble, spacious, 


and rich county.” 


As for the men of the county families, we have only to read the 
comedies of the period (or “Tom Jones” may save us the trouble) 
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to enable us to form a pretty accurate idea of their conduct, 
haracter, and occupations at this period. No marvel that amongst 
. rising generation who could not open their mouths without 
emitting an oath, and who devoted their time principally to 
cam bling, racing, cock -fichting, badger-drawing, bull-baiting, and 


lrinking, the accomplished - voung tragedian should— 


‘Like a star i’ th’ dar t night stick fiery off indeed.” 


Wilkinson expressly tells us that-— 


The public were so infatuated (and indeed he was so superior), that he 
eft all others at a distance, and the andience too blindly, and too partially 
(for his own good) approved all he did beyond comparison. When in full pride 
oefore he wilfully sank himself) I do not think any actor but Garrick would 
ave been liked so well; and even Garrick himself, would not have passed current 
ithout some old maids’ opinions at a secret cabal—when Frodsham would have 
been voted superior, and under the rose appointed the man for the ladies; nor 
ould that decision have been f1 elderly ladies only, as he had often melted 
e youthful fair ones of the tende1 mould, whose hearts were but too susceptible 


never Frodsham was the love! 


So much for his popularii y with the fair maids of York ; now 
W ilkinson’s own opinion : 


“ He was naturally a good actor pite of himself, for though London improves 
nd matures, and is the most envia theatrical situation, yet genius will be found 
n every rank, soil, and station,and Frodsham had a quick genius, aided by a liberal 
lucation. . . . With proper cultivation he would have been a good substitute for 
Barry... . Had he been caught at a proper time, while wild, by such a man as 
rrick, and if Mr, Garrick wo ive taken pains with him, the York hero 
ld have done honour to London . . His Edgar, in the mad scenes, . as th 

st | have ever seen; his Hamlet d Jaffier I never saw equalled but by M: 


rick and Mr. Barry.”’ 

This is the unbiassed verdict of a contemporary, and a rival, for 
late avows, with the utmost candour, that the York people, in 1754, 
vould not stand him in any of Frodsham’s characters, e.g.— 


“T was daily abused for attempt Mr, Frodsham’s part of Othello. When th 
iy came, | was, after dinner, taken so dreadfully ill, that I never expected to play 
ore. Frodsham was not to be found to supply my place, and the audience wer 
smissed, .. . I performed Oakley and the Apprentice, which in Dublin hac 
ased so much ; but at York I was unfortunately much disapproved. I was 


cking after Frodsham as Dick.” 


A wiser head than that of this indiscreet young man might well 
have been turned by all this fulsome adulation, which, if it did not 
bear fruit in the immediate present, yielded an abundant crop of 
mischief in the by no means distant future. 

In 1758, when he was in the very zenith of his popularity, he 
took advantage of a holiday to pay his first and last and only 
visit to London. The day of his departure was one of lamentation 
lor his admirers, who were Prev. if Garrick once saw their 
lavourite, he would never return to the stately old city by the 
Uuse, and I am disposed to think that he himself was under the 
impression that he had only to show his face in town, to be im- 
mediately snapped up by one or other of the London managers. 

On the night of his arrival he went to Drury Lane, and paid his 
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money like a man, to the pit, to see his great rival in Hamlet, 
Next morning he left his pasteboard at the “ Palais Royal” (as 
Garrick’s sple ndid mansion in Southampton Street was called), 
The card was merely inscribed “ Mr. Frodsham, from York.” This 
curt inscription doubtless piqued the great-little man’s curiosity, 
and he desired his free-and-easy visitor to be shown into the library 
at once. Now it must be premised that the York actor was 
not only young and vain, but self-opinionated to an abundant 
degree ; on the other hand, Roscius had a habit of “sitting 
upon ”’ people ; consequently the LWO gentlemen met with their 
‘armour on.” Garrick was very patronising, and Frodsham 
returned the other's condescension by being superciliously affable, 
expressing his opinion on plays and players, and on the plays of 


Shakespere more particularly, with a serene self-belief to which 
Garrick was quite unaccustomed. Doubtless he expected the 
country actor would make his approac thes “ with bated ith and 
whispering humbleness,” requesting permission to be heard, ete. ; 
finding, however, that he made no advances of this kind, the great 
imp resario at le noth broke the ice thus: 

‘Well, well, Mr. Frodsham, I suppose you’ve seen a play since 
your arrival in London?” 

“Oh yes! I saw you play my own crack part last night, sir 


“ Oh, indeed. And how did you approve? I hope I pleased 
you, sir?” 


e 


‘Why, yes, certainly, my dear sir—vyastly clever in several 
passages, but I can’t say I was struck with your entire per 
formance.’ 

This took Garrick’s breath away, and he afterwards avowed that 
he never had such “arise” taken out of him in all hi ae. as 


by this outspoken and audacious young country actor. Th 
man gasped and stammered— 

“ Why—now, now, to be sure now—I suppose you good people 
in the country—pray, pray, now, Mr. Frodsham, what sort of a 
place do you act in at York? Is it a room, or a riding-house, 
occasionally fitted up with scenery ? Eh? Eh?” 

“ Neither, sir,’ replied Frods sham with dignity. ‘A theatre— 
a sple ndid theatre, Mr. Garrick.’ 

“ Ah, to be sure, my Lord Burlington told me so. By-the-bye, 
come and see my Sir John Brute t to-night ” (and he gave him an 
order for the pit); “then come and breakfast with me in the 
morning, and we'll have a trial of skill. Mrs. Garrick shall be 
judge between us. Good-day, Mr.—York—Good-day. I must 
be off to rehearsal. Remember breakfast—breakfast at ten to- 
morrow.” 

Frodsham was punctual to the moment next day, and did 
justice to Mrs. Garrick’s substantial repast; after which, David 
opened fire with— 

“Well! well! Mr. Frodsham, what do you think of my Brute? 
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Eh? Eh? Now, no compliments—tell Mrs. Garrick; was it all 
right? Would it go down at York?” 

“Well, sir,” replied the young coxcomb, serenely, “I can’t 
undertake to say. Our audiences are so confoundedly exacting.* 
For my own part, I was delighted.” 

‘Sir, I didn’t expect it from your Hamlet. You see, I am 
accustomed to play Hamlet myself, sir, but tragedy is my forte, 
while comedy—my good sir—comedy is yours. “Your Brute, sir— 


d—n it, Mr. Garrick—your Brute was the most brutal thing 
ever saw in my life! I don’t mean from an artistic point of view. 
No, no! there, sir, it was ps “foc But you stood on the stage in 


your drunken scene, flourishing y our sword, you placed yourself 
in an attitude ( m sure you saw me in the pit ). and with your eyes 


fixed on me, you seemed to say, ‘D—n it, Frodsham! Did you 
ever see anything like that in York? Eh, sir? Eh?’” 


oe who was accustomed to swallow flattery by the hogs- 
head, did not accept the rival Hamlet’s doubtful compliments with 


perfect equanimity. He hemmed and hawed, pretended to laugh 
the matter off, and then said, 
‘Well, well! now for a taste of your quality ; now a speech 


from Hamlet, Mr. Frodsham, and you, Mrs. Garrick—ahem ! bear 
a wary eye, my dear.” 


Nothing loth, with the utmost sang froid, Frodsham recited 
H: unlet’ 3 first soli iloquy. When he had finished, Garrick said,— 
“Well, well, hey now! ‘There is stuff about you, but you see 
you want some of my forming; and really, in some passages, 
you have acquired tones that | do not by any means approve.” 
‘Tones, sir,” replied the country actor. “Tones! I flatter 
myself, Mr. Garrick, I Aave tones; but you are not familiar 
with them. Now, sir, you have tones, very odd ones, and Mrs. 


Cibber has tones, very strange ones, which [ do not by any 
means approve, but I suppose, in time, I might get used to 
them, as I might to your Hamlet! 

Despite all we hear of Gi irrick’s vanity and jealousy, he must 

have had many noble qual ities. 

Il am under the i impression that if some “ young man from the 
country ’’ were to call on any of our Pe managers nowa- 
days, and ventilate candid and uncomplimentary opinions about 
their acting, he would be shown to the door with as little delay 
as possible. Instead of which, as soon as David could recover 
his breath he replied,— 

* | remember an experience of my own in Yorkshire, somewhat analogous to this, 
We had produced, in a very spl ndid manner, and at great expense, vat my new 
Theatre in Leeds, Boucicault’s “ After Dark,’ which crowded the Princess’s for 
a whole season, during George Vining’s management. There was a bad house 
on the first night, and I was contemplating the performance from the back of the 
pit, very ruefully, when one of the regular habitués,a fair type of the intelligent 
Tyke, approached, and by way of consolation, accosted me with—* Ah ! Musther 


John, you may well look ashamed o’ yoursen. ‘This sort o’ muck may do for 
London, but it wunna do for Hunslet Lane !”’ 
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Why now—now you're a d—d queer fellow, Frodsham ; but, for 
a fair and full trial of your genius, my stage hall be open to you, 
and you shi ull act any part you please. Tf vou succeed, we will 
then talk of terms.” 

Surely, here was a frank and generous proposal, and if this 
bumptious young blockhead had had the grace to have accepted it, 
the current of his whole life would have been changed. I suppose, 
however, Garrick’s patronizing condescension put the other’s back 
up, for, with characteristic modesty, the airy youth responded,— 

a My dear Mr. Garrick, you are mistaken if you think I came 
here to cadge for an engagement. [ama Roscius myself in my 
own quarters, and I judge ad it a proper compliment to wait upon Q 
brother genius ; but I neither want nor wish for an engagement, 
nor would I relinquish the happiness I enjoy in my dear old York 
for the first terms your great City of London could afford!” 





And with an imposing obeisance to Garrick, and another to his 
beautiful wife, the insolent voung puppy made his exit, leaving the 
rival Roscius absolutely dum] eat d at his mpu lence 


Of course this modest young gentleman’s visit to town would have 
been incomplete without an interview with that rough diamond. 


David’s rival, Rich, of Covent Garden, who was as remarkable in 
his way as Garrick was in his. Although a shrewd, clever man of 
business, Rich’s education had been grossly neglected, and his 
language was vulgar and ungrammatical t6 the last degree. Hither 
from this cause, or from habitual inattention, rhaps from an 
insolent affectation, which be mistook for ugh-and-ready kind 
of wit, he prete nded to forget peo] le’s names, and contracted a vile 
habit of addressing eve rybody as ‘ Muster.’’ Garrick he called 
“Muster Griskin”’; Shuter, “ Muster Shutt orth’; Barry, 
“Muster Barleymore”’ ; and Wilkinson, “ Muster Williamskin.” 
Foote he persisted in calling “ Muster Footseye.”’ 

On one occasion, after being rep atedly accosted in this manner, 
the English Aristophanes became quite furious, and demanded 
to know “ why the d—1 he was not addressed by his proper name.” 

‘Don’t get lumpy, don’t get lumpy, Muster Footseye,”’ said 
Rich; ‘sometimes, you know, I forget my own name.” 

4 know,” replied Foote, *“‘ that you cant write our OW! 
name, but m d—d if 1 can onceive | \ ou can be such 


an ass as to forget it.” 

Frodsham found the renowned pantomimist (he was said to b 
the greatest harlequin in the world !) surrounded by his usual troupe 
of cats. There was one perched on each shoulder, one on each 
knee, and two or three others purring about his legs. In the 
intervals of petting his favourites, he was teaching a young lady 
to act. Superciliously looking at his visitor from head to foot with 
a large reading glass, he took snuff; next he blew his nose like a 
foghorn, then he dismissed his pupil, and began,—“ Well, Muster 
Frogsmire, [ suppose you’ve come from Y ork for an eng agement, 
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and you want me to larn you how to act. Did you ever act 
Richard, Muster Frogsmire ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.’ ¥ 

“Why, then, you shall see me act,” says Rich, and, strutting 
about like a turkey-cock, and making the most hideous grimaces 
and contortions, he began to spout,— 

‘¢ Now is the winter of our discontent.” A little of this went 
a very long way with Frodsham, who cut his would-be tutor short 
with, * Sir, my name is 70¢ Frogsmire ; 1 don’t want an engage- 
ails ; and I don’t want to be “taught to act; but I do want to 
wish you and your cats a very good morning.” 

So saying, he stalked out of the room, leaving the despot of 
Covent Garden purple “i rage. 

Whatever may have been Frodsham’s aspirations, it is quite 
clear that his arrogance and presumption had effectually closed the 
doors of Drury Lane and Covent Garden against him. ’Tis an ill 
wind, however, that blows no one any ood, so there were great 
rejoicings in ‘the North Countrie when he returned, especially 
when it was found that neither Garrick nor Rich had chained and 
secured the York Roscius. 

When he afterwards discussed his visit to the London managers 
with his friend Tate Wilkinson, he could not be persuaded that he 
had requited Garrick’s courtesy with impertinence, or that he had 
been impatient and insolent to Rich. On the contrary, he always 
maintained that “ David knew he was speaking to as good a 
centleman as himself, and : in actor of equi al ability. While as for 


Spangleback ” (so he called Rich)—“ Sir,” said he, “he’s a boor, 
and isn’t fit to carry guts to a bsp He’s an ignoramus, who not 
only knows nothing of G noe r Latin, but who knows nothing of 
his own language; in fact, ! » Abia nothing of anything except 


his infernal cats, and his be: ili pantomimes 

Whether the manager (Baker), in honour of his return, in-: 
creased Frodsham’s salar y, there are now no means of ascertaining, 
though surely in the fulness of time he must have got beyond that 
munificent stipend of a guinea a week. In each town he certainly 
had a benefit, which was, at that time, a delightful and dignified 
institution. It is bad oat ch now, but then it involved ‘eating 
innumerable and periodical pecks of dirt, and enduring an amount 
of personal degradation w hi h appears absolutely incredible. In 
York, Norwich, Hull and other important cities, “it was at that 
time the custom’’ (and a beastly custom it certainly was!), says 
Wilkinson, “for the performer, whether man or woman, to attend 
the play -bill man round the town, knock humbly at every door, 
honoured with or without a rapper, and supinely and obediently 
leave a play-bill at every shop and stall, and request the favour of 
Mr. and Mrs, Griskin’s company at the benefit. 

“Good God!” exclaims Tate, in a burst of honest indignation. 
“ What a sight to actually behold Mr. Frodsham, a gentleman, 
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with fine natural talents, and esteemed in York as a Garrick, the 
Hamlet of the age, running after or stopping a gentleman on 


horseback, to deliver his benefit bill, and beg half2a-crown (then 
the ] rice of the boxes.)’ 


Nor was this the climax of degradation. After the play, on the 
benefit night, the beneficiare had to “return thanks,” and if 
married, both husband and wife had to app 

It is alleged by Wilkinson, that upon th n of one of 
Frodsham’s benefits (doubtless towards the end his career, when 
he was entering on hin downward path) he s ea comic epilogue, 
and actually carried his wife on and off th | ; 

A pleasant situation this, for the wretched vy ef x hibi- 
tion for an intelligent audience ; above all, what | positiol 
for the “ Hamlet of the age ” to occupy! 

Of course we know but too well that e 1 ela 
distinction of Quin, Garrick, Sheridan, Foote, M : te., they 
were not int re que ntly me Xpos sed to ll dionit l shionabl 
rufhians, and rakehe lly Dundrearys of the p - bi player 
as Grarrick once said boldly, in the teeth o wling mob, who 
sought to intimidate him, were “above want, a1 superior te 
insult.” Besides, they did not weal their Swords {0} OTOIN®G 5 they 
not only knew how to use them, but were ju] tO resent outrage. 
and to punish impertinence. Yet here ° 1 mal eir own 
order, young, ardent, and ambitious, who by his ov ind deed 
brought this shameful discredit on the whole fraternity. One is 
tempted to ask, Was the wife a crip} le? Were tl Ludiene 
demented? Or was the man himself mad runk ? It is only 
charitable to assume that he was both! Amongst « ‘harming 
customs of the period, we are told “admittance behind the scenes 
was allowed, not only at benefits, but in general to the gentlemen (? 
who frequented the boxes ”—hence I shrewdl; suspect that this 
disreputable exploit arose from a scandalous wager, or something 
of the kind, between the mad actor and his drunken friends behind 
the scenes. 

The “too susceptible fair ones” must surely have felt deeply 
mortified and insulted by this esc: ipa ™ f they were so, they 
were generous, for the ‘y soon forgave their favourite, and remained 


faithful to their Frodsham to the last. 

It redounds to the credit of honest Tate Wilkinson, that th 
very moment he became manager of the great Northern Circuit in 
1763 he abolished all these degrading customs. They died hard 
enough though, elsewhere, for seventeen years later we find no 
less a person ‘than Mrs. Siddons, on the occasion of her farewell to 
Bath (to which fashionable city she had retired after her failure in 
London), producing “ five reasons” for again te mpting Fortune in 
town, in the shape of five bouncing bairns, whose shining morn- 
ing faces” appear to have proved a potent attraction on the 
occasion. 
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Frodsham’s conduct to Garrick shows that he could be as 
arrogant as he was eccentric and egotistical. ‘ There can be no 
doubt that the applause ‘% commanded and received intoxicated 
his brain, as much as the plentiful potations of Burgundy with 
which, and with other pleasant spirited draughts, he too soon 
finished his early days of life and fame ? 

It was the fashion of the day for men of the first quality to drop 
down dead drunk under the table after their fourth or fifth bottle. 
We have it on record that even “the heaven-born minister,”’ that 


mod 1 of continence, William Pitt, before he commenced to demolish 

a political opponent, was not infreque ntly accustomed to retire 
behind the Speaker’s chair to “clear himself”’ of his superfluous 
port, after the “ high old Roman fashion.” What marvel that this 


ill-advised and weak-minded young actor went headlong to the 
devil, in such goodly company ? When once he commenced his 
downward career he went at a ealloping pace, and, alas! he soon 
reached the end of his journey. 

Exactly ten years after his return from London he made his last 
appearance in his beloved York 

On the evening of October 19th, 1768, he played “ Lord Town- 
ley’ in Vanburgh’s comedy of “ ‘The Provoked Husband.” 

[t is said that he appeared in high spirits, and it was remarked 
that he had never acted better. 

At that time it was the duty of the principal actor to “ give 
out,” at the end of the first ‘J iece, the performance for the following 
night. On this occasion I'rodsham eet forward and said, “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, on Tatas evening will be presented the tragedy 
of ‘Coriolanus, to which will be added” (looking seriously 
around, and placing his hand upon his heart) “‘ What we must 
all come to,’ ” 

Those were the last words he ever spoke upon the stage. 

Three days afterwards he was dead ! 

Twenty years later, Tate Wilkinson, who survived his unfortunate 


triend exactly thirty- five years, C hronicle s his premature death in 
these quaint, yet touching terms: ‘His pies his superabundant 
good qualities, were all warped and undermined by nocturnal 
habits. In the morning he had to take to the brandy bottle, to 


patch himself up for the day. In the afternoon he had recourse 
to the same stimulant to pull himself together for the night, and 


the end was that he died enfeebled, disordered, dropsical, and mad 
at the age of f thirty-five.” 
Verily, “The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices make 


instrume nts to scourge us. 

Here was a youth of b ril lliant parts, of exceptional and extra- 
ordinary endowments, a scholar, a gentleman, the idol of the hour, 
admired by the men, oa d by the women, an actor capable of 
holding his own beside “ the choice and master spirits of the age,” 
ost, utterly lost by his own folly. 
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Garrick, who also survived Frodsham eleven years, trequently 
stated to his friends that he had “ never met so strange a mixture 
of eccentricity and genius as in that mad actor from York.” 

The whole history of the English stage presents no more re- 
markable illustration of the ephemeral and evanescent character of 
an actor’s Ss fame than the shadowy outline I have here atte mpted 
to limn of the wasted and inglorious life of this unfortunate 
young man. 

One is almost tempted to imagine that Roscius had his pro- 
vincial rival in his eye when he penned these touching lines : 


* For he who struts his hour ut 
Can scarce extend his f 
ihe Nor pen nor pencil can the act 
bia The art, and artist 
4 
Ai 


Had it not been for his brief accidental acquaintance with 
Garrick and Tate Wilkinson, the very existence « poor Frodsham 
would by this time have been forgotten. 

In the “ Thespian Dictionary,’ published two years after th 
death of the famous northern manager, the name of the York 


pal Roscius is conspicuous by its absence ; and in the v citv where 
By) once it was “familiar in men’s mouths as household words,” it 
i was only through the casual recoenition of Charles Reade that ] 
bits discovered that my “mysterious man in black” was the one 
i famous 
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STYLE IN LITERATURE. 
BY J. DENNIS. 


LITERATURE depends for its success upon a variety of intellectual 
forces—breadth and accuracy of knowledge, largeness of view, 
the sense of proportion, the imagination which elevates, the fancy 
which charms, the emotion which creates sympathy, the logic that 
appeals to and satisfies the reason. Literature of the highest order 
is not the work of a carefully-constructed machine, but the utter- 


ance of a life. And this is why we are able to draw inspiration 
from it, and by its help to rise, as it were, above ourselves, conscious 
of added power and of fuller joy. This is no illusion. Sus- 


ceptible and cultivated minds draw their daily sustenance from 
books, as naturally as th infant turns for food to its mother’s 


breast. The man who has once learnt the secret of literature, 
the delights it has to offer, the spiritual rest it can supply, 
would find the loss of it irreparable. The gifts it brings to him 


resemble those of Nature herself, and are not to be weighed in 
any scale. It is not always possible to say what books have 
done for us, but the man who finds in them his best companions 
knows that their influence over thought and character is 
immeasurable. And this influence is largely dependent upon 
style. Men are apt to regard style as though it were a science, 
or a language which can be acquired by the exercise of intelli- 
vence and painstaking. Dr. Johnson falls into this error when 
he recommends whoever wishes to attain a familiar and elegant 


English style to give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison. ‘Such advice is superticial and impracticable. Man 


no doubt is an imitative animal, and it would be folly to deny 
that he can to some extent copy an author’s style, just as he can 
copy the painting of a great master. In each case, however, a 
semblance is produced instead of a reality, the work is done by 
a dead hand, and the result is comparatively of little value. 

Style must not be confounded with composition. It is 
possible to write faultless English without having a style, and 
possible, too, for a great author to play daring and even unjustifi- 
able tricks with language , without wholly losing his claim to the 
possession of this great liter ary gift. No doubt he cannot play 
such tricks with impunity. They y injure his fame and his position, 
but they do not always and necessarily degrade him to the rank 
of a second-class writer. 
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STYLE IN 


What then do we understand by this gift of style, upon which 
it may be safely asserted the permanence of literature depends, 


What is it that impels a@ man so to write that the thoughts 
which he utters are “like to live”? Itis evident that the power 
must be something more distinctive and vital than the pleasing 
arrangement of words. A perfect command )] lancuage 1s 
indeed essential to literature of the finest order, for the master’s 
instrument should have no jarring notes; but whence is the source 
of this command? It is to be found, we think, in 1 laculty of 
imagination, which gives energy and harmony to ucht. If 
this be true, style is simply the expression OT 1 harm ny it is 
not merely an outward Sm emmy it the fruit of an 
inward grace, a living growth, instead of being 3 so commonly 
supposed, a superficial ac — And this is the 1 n why 
the greatest masters of style a the \ DO’ ll other 
writers they are indebted to aiuadialil n, and poetry is the 
utterance of the most beautiful thoughts he choicest words. 
No academy can do for literature what 1 poets have done. 
They show us, as none but imaginative writers can, of what 
a language is capable, and it is to them we 1 for illustrations 
of all that is strong and sweet in our English tongue. No 
one disputes the pre-eminent command inguage, with all 


that is im ylied in it ot intellectual Strenoth and imaginative 
] 

fervour, displayed by Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. Next 
in rank to the sublime Puritan, “ the mighty-mouth’d inventor of 
1armonies,” Mr. Matthew Arnold wou lace Wordsworth, bu 
] Mr. Mattl Arnold ld j \ h, but 
he has startled that poet’s disciples by saying he has no style 

le lnk, On the con rary, lat No ID is finest poems lone, bu 
We thinl t] t that not ] : but 


throughout the large body of his works, W: worth’s style is as 
distinct as that of any modern poet. He has his manner like 
Milton, but not to Milton’s excess. Manner, be it remarked here, 
is not mannerism. The one is powerfully exhibited by Dryden; 
you will find the latter uttered with some weak: a] ffectation 
by Leigh Hunt. 

With an abundant measure of imagination a poet, whatever 


his faults may be, is not likely to lack disti inctness of ex pression. 
Neither Marlowe nor Byron rank with the carefully-accurate 
poets. As they lived, so do they write, with a measure of license 
and daring that surprises or perhaps disgusts more orderly spirits, 
but the method of these poets is at le ast as ci nspicuous as their 
madness. And we see the rich growth of style in Coleridge, 
Shelley, and Keats, poets who perhaps have least to do with earth 
of any recent singers. How unlike are these royal poets to one 
another, how unlike their predecessors in the line of kings! 
There are :— 

Happy souls that al a 

To Heaven, have a summer’s 


And there are poets who seem to sing without effort, and by 
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the happiest inspiration. We do not see the workman, we see 
nothing but his perfect w ork, and our hearts are filled with 
measureless content. Coleridge, in his “ Ancient Mariner,” his 
«Christabel,” his “Love,’ gives to the reader this satisfying 
delight ; so does Shelley in his lovely lyries, so does Keats in the 
“ Eve of St. Agnes,” the “Ode to a Grecian Urn,” and the “Ode to 
Autumn.” And who but a master of style could have written that 
often quoted stanza in the “Ode addressed to a Nightingale ”"— 


Thou wast not rn for death, immortal Bird ! 


So characteristic is it of Keats in his highest mood, that we say 
at once no other man could have conceived it. 

In the large edition of this poet, brought out with: careful 
labour by Mr. Buxton Forman, much posthumous verse will be 
found which has no style. It belongs to the writer as a port- 
manteau belongs to a traveller; indeed in a less degree, for the 
traveller might find the loss of his trunk a serious matter, 
whereas the baggage left behind by Keats is an impediment to 
his fame. The student feels bound for the author’s sake to read 
it, and in reading to forget it. 

The prose writers have their manner as clearly indicated as 
the poets, by some of whom, we may add, the noblest English 
prose has been written. Bacon’s notes are as rich in tone as 
Jeremy Taylor’s, but in character utterly distinct, and in what 
is called the low style a similar distinction may be observed 
between the homeliness of Defoe and that of Swift. Sir Thomas 
Browne, splendid in diction, and gorgeous in imagery, was perhaps 
Charles Lamb's most dearly-loved writer. He dwells on his lan- 
cuage and on his thought with the love of a son to his spiritual 
father, and yet the style of “ Elia,” like that of all original 
writers, belongs wholly to himself. Dryden's great name in 
poetry has probably obscured his merit as a writer of prose. 
Nervous, sinewy, direct, free from all verbiage, free from the 
parentheses which break the continuity of thought, his Prefaces 
and Essays are models of pure English, models for study and 
comparison, but far too much a part of the man to admit of 
imitation. Contrast the manly prose of Dryden with the 
elaborate composition of Pope in his letters, and you will be 
struck with the difference between art and artifice. Dryden 
wrote easily and idiomatically, because his first object in writing 
was to express with the utmost clearness what he had to utter. 
Pope wrote laboriously because he had little to say, and wished 
to say it so as to attract attention. The tricks he played when 
publishing his correspondence are known to every one, but the 
tricks of style in the letters themselves, will not be obvious to 
the superficial reader. Addison, on the contrary, was entirely free 
from any vice of this kind. Graceful as an essayist, delightful 
as a humourist, sympathetic and refined in feeling, superficial in 
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thought, his style proclaims the man. Of its kind it is perfect, 
but it resembles a mountain river in summer time, limpid in 
purity and shallow in depth. This style is as appropriate to 
Addison as Dr. Johnson’s rotund method of expression was to 
him. Johnson’s language has called forth much laughter and 
caricature, ee not wholly without cause. He does sometimes, 
to use Goldsmith’s illustration, “make little elon talk like 
whales.” His ponderous words are sometimes heavy as lead. 
3ut when his intellect is roused, when his heart is strongly moved, 
Johnson’s style rises as its master rose to a noble height. His 


strenoth finds utterance in it and also his tenderness. One sees 
that the method of expression, cumbersom ugh it y often 
be, belongs to its owner's life, instead of being a cloak to conceal 
his nakedness. Goldsmith’s nature differed wholly from that of 
his friend the great “Cham of letters,’ an » does ae styl 
of which the chief characteristic is sweetnes Like his brilliant 
countryman Steele, the man is brought bet | 1 every lin 
he writes. In the famous “ Chinese Letters he n amous 
“Vicar,” in the essays which he composed {1 daily bread, we 
listen to the same voice. There may be art implicity, 
undoul ‘tedly there is a vivid sense of literary fitn but Nature 
guides his pen throughout, and all that we know to have been 
winning and lovable in this far from fault! man is mirrored 
in his language. 

Any one who is daring enough to read through the six volumes 
of “ Richardson's Correspondence will be apt to marvel that the 
slipshod writer of such feeble letters, which are only removed 
from commonplace | yy their egregious egotism, should have won 
so great a fame as a novelist. Ricl ardsc n is an exception to an 


almost universal rule. He is a great writer with a slovenly pro- 
vincial style. One might say, judg ing ‘ from his language, apart 
from the story, that he is wholls r destitute of the literary Mais ot 
There is not, in all his writings, a pasags which, for beauty of 
thought or ch arm of expression, a reader would be tempted t 
read twice, and it says not a little for Ri hardson’s power as a 
novelist that his loose method of composition has not percep- 
tibly marred his fame. In the steady progress of the plot, a 
progress as certain as it is slow, we forget or cease to criticize the 
poverty of the author’s diction. And yet as eee oul 
admiration of the prolonged pathos of “Clarissa Harlowe,’ we feel 
somehow more disposed to call the story a great novel than to call 
the novelist a great man. It has been well said that there are 
old women of both sexes, and Richardson was the most illustrious 
old woman of his age. 

What a contrast in this respect, as in all others, does his great 
rival Fielding present. His manliness is to be seen in his 
biography, and so also is the taint of vulgarity and coarseness. 
“He was,” says Richardson, “a very indelicate, a very impetuous, 
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an unyielding-spirited man,’ and the judgment, though far 
from impartial, does not, in this instance, go beyond the truth. 
Fielding’s nature had no affinity to the spiritual type. It was, 
one must re luctantly confess, of the earth earthy, but it had in it 
nothing contemptible or base. Jealousy, envy, meanness of any 
kind were to this man unknown. He was open as the day, and 
just as the sunshine discovers dusty corners, so did the frankness 
of Fielding reveal the frailties he had no desire to conceal. He 
wore his heart upon his sleeve for the Blifils of the age to peck 
at. And what this wonderful novelist was in life he is in litera- 
ture. His style is as fresh as the crisp air on a frosty morning ; 
it is natural, vigorous, idiomatic, and as English in its faults and 
virtues as the characters he represents. Like its master, the style 
is sometimes more homely than refined, but it is devoid of weak- 


ness or affectation, and we recognize in it the invaluable quality 
of truthfulness. 

This high quality is to be seen in a yet greater writer ot fiction. 
There are novelists who may weg re spectively produced one 01 
two works superior to any written by Sir Walter Scott. “Esmond” 
is be yond his range, and so also are “Adam Bede” and “Silas 
Marner.” There are readers, too, who would give the palm to 
Jane Austen’s “Emma,” or to Charlotte Bronté’s “Villette.” But 
when we look at Scott’s variety of incident, at his picturesque- 


ness, at the number of living men and women he has produced, 
at his power of giving life to the past, at his homely humour, his 


unaffected pathos, his vigour of representation, his unfaltering 
appreciation of purity and goodness, and when we remember, too, 


how his greatest novels, are flooded with the light of poetry, 
we are inclined to say that if Sir Walter be less of a verbal 
artist than Thackeray, and by no means so subtle a thinker as 
George Eliot, he is not only one of the most delightful writers in 
the language, but also our greatest novelist. Of Scott we know 
as much as of any author, for he lives in the pages of Lock- 
hart, and almost all we read of him or hear about him, adds to 
our respect and love. He is emphatically the “good Sir W alter, 

kindly, generous, considerate, free from the faults which are 

supposed to cling to the literary temperament, and blessed with 
the wholesome virtues which make a man loved and honoured in 
his own home. “Sir Walter speaks to us,” said a poor dependent, 
“as if we were blood relations.” The remark is characteristic. 
With the exception of Shakespeare, there is, perhaps, no author 
whose writings display so much genuine and healthful humanity. 
The fine nature of Scott is expressed in every page he wrote. 
He was not one of those literary epicures who expend elaborate 
toil upon words, and his composition is by no means a model of 
correctness ; but Scott’s style, like the man, is always pleasing, 
always fre sh, picturesque, and vivacious, The attention is not 
drawn to it by any mannerism or pretension, herein again resem- 
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bling its owner, whose modesty and freedom from [-conscious- 
ness were as conspicuous as his genius. Asa verseman Sir Walte 
is not in vogue in our day. He is too simple, too +h of the 
balladist, we had almost said too intelligible for the taste of the 
age. Note, however, the manliness of his poetry, its sincerity 
and clear-sightedness, qualities which stand out with great promi- 
nence in “ Marmion,” and observe how | fe bears stimony 
to similar traits. No writer, probably, of the highest ler ever 
studied style less, but it seems, Nevel { him 
unbidden. 

And now turn for a moment to another aut ti) inary 
popularity. There is a period of life in wh ) readers are 
attracted by Lord Macaulay’s confident y-coloured 
lancuage. It is so smooth, so forcible, so s vined, 1 the halt- 
trained ear is apt to be won by it, the half-trained pen to attempt 
its imitation. It is always pleasant 1 | ny of a 
writer who shows ho slons of hesitancy r J ene ne who 
travels on broad roads in a coach and fou ) r doomed 
in awful questioning of spirit to stumble uj uk mountains 
Macaulay has no doubts, and, to use a vulg: | ive term, 
is always “cock-sure.” His belief in hu for a 
moment, and from his own standpoint thi asonal enough. 
Few men of letters have been so well furnished as he; still fewe 
have known, with such unerring accuracy, how bi use then 


} 


knowledge. He is a splendid rhetorician, an accomplished scene 
painter, an encyclopedic purveyor of fac! n enthusiastic 
eulogist of letters. The sun of his n ver, has 
brightness without warmth : there is in it 1 vino power ° 

. oO . » . 2 . " . 
his history, apart from its fine vein of pati ses no 
passion. In reading his famous “ Essays,’ « n the “ History, 
we are often ready to exclaim, “ How admi ver never 
“ How beautiful !” or “ How trae !” “ What a | t picture !’ 
never “ What a suggestive thought!” T is a characteristic 
passage in Mr. Trevelyan’s admirable life of . which may 
be quoted here :— 

1 

“ Whenever one of his books was pa 
his indefatigable industry and his scrupu 
drudgery of the literary calling. Ther 


to matters which most authors are only t 
of their publisher. He could not rest 
and the punctuation correct to a comma 
telling sentence, and every sentence flow 

The reader may be sure that there is no exaggeration in this 
eulogy. Lord Macaulay never knew what it was to spare pains 
in writing his history. We have proofs innumerable of the 
labour he expended upon it. It occupied his first thoughts every 
morning, and his latest every night, it was his daily burden and 
his daily joy, and the glory which he reaped from it was but a 
fitting recompense for his splendid acquirements and toil. It 
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has been rightly said of his style that it is the style of great 
literary knowledge, and in this respect Macaulay can have few 
competitors. The history of this style may be read in the final 
words of the passage jst juoted : “ He could not rest until every 
paragraph concluded with a telling sentence, and every sentence 
flowed like running water.” Apparently in this remark the 
biographer thinks he is pointing out a literary virtue ; it 1s in 
reality a@ conspicuous vice. A telling sentence at the end of 
every paragraph is a rhetorical artifice unworthy of a great 
writer ; this constant aim at brilliancy fills Macaulay’s pages with 
a painful glare. At first the eye may be attracted by the light 
but before long it turns aw Ly W' aried. Like a traveller under 


the hot sun of an African desert, the reader is prone to cry out 
for some green pasture in which to rest, some shade to subdue the 
heat. Macaulay disliked Southey—perhaps a stronger term 
might be used—and rarely does him ] ustice ; but had he studied 
Southey’s prose style, he might have discovered his own defect. 
Verse that is all epigram lacks the charm of poetry, and prose in 
which every paragraph has a point, however rich in knowledge, 
is defective in art. “ Style,’ said Lord Chesterfield, “is the dress 


of thought.” - No,” epli | Wordsworth profoundly, “Tt is not 
the dress, but the incarnation of thought,” a saying which 
Chesterfield would have sneered at, and Macaulay did not 
understand. What a weighty saying it is! Admit its truth, 


and it will be evident that style is associated with an authovr’s 


interior life, and so far from being a mere accomplishment, is of 
vital force in literature. 
[It will be obvious that the sub ject of this paper admits “ 


exhaustless illustrations. Without going beyond this island, and 
without any extensive knowle dge of English literature, the 
student will readily discover that style, so far from being a 
convenient covering for thought, is the breath of an author's life. 
lt was characteristic of Chesterfield’s shallowness, to say that 
manner was on the whole of more importance than matter; as 
if, when the matter is feeble, expression can be pure and strong ; 
as if, when a man’s mind contains neither beautiful imagery nor 
lreshness of thought, he can write in language that will attract 
and charm ! 

To avoid the slough of obscurity on the one hand, and the pit 
of affectation on the other, to use the simplest language i in which 
the meaning can be expressed, to shun eloquence, or rather to le t 
it alone until some powerful emotion creates winged words, to 
think more of what has to be said than of how it is said ; : these 
are some of the marks which indicate the masters of style. 
JOHN DENNIS. 
















































CHINESE DOMESTI 


BY H. A. ACRAMAN COATI 


Or late we have once more been hearing a creat ul of China. 
and persons and things C€ Yhinese, in connection with a war between 
the Celestials and an European power. It is generally, however. 
in association with the “ wars of peace ” that the mention of John 
Chinaman comes home to the “ business and | n f Enelish- 
men.” When a strike of labourers is “on,” or the great domestic 
servant grievance is specially trotted out, we hear, among other 
talk, proposals to invite invasion from an army of Chinese labour, 
The suggestion is made with a light heart, but generally by those 
who have had no experience of Chinese servants. Speaking as 
one who has had experience of them, the present writer is very 
strongly of opinion that the substitution of Chinese for English 
labour—even under the circumstances here in view, of English 
labour being more or less “rampageous ”—would prove a case of 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. A good Chinese servant 
might be better than a bad English one, but taking things 
broadly, good servants in China are as scarce, bad as plentiful, as 
in England. At least, that was my experience when, a few years 


back, it fell to my lot to have to make my home in Shanghai 
There it was not, with me, a matter of choice between English and 


Chinese domestics, natives only were to be had. True, numbers 


of them professed to be able to speak Eneolish, but it was “ the 
English not spoken in England,” and very hard to be unde 
standed of English people. It was not even good pigeon 
English, such pigeon English, for instance, as one may hear 


spoken by Chinamen who have become resident in England, or 
those who serve aboard vessels trading to En, clish or American 
ports. The inability of the Chinese servants to speak or under- 
stand the English tongue is, however, but a small matter 
compared with their inability to realize that cleanliness 1s a 


cardinal virtue in domestic management. As to the docility 
which is popularly supposed to characterize the Chinese servant 
class, I found it conspicuous by its absence The Chinese, 


when they like, can be quite as independent as the English 
domestic. 

When forming my household I managed, after repeated 
enquiries and innumerable interviews, to obtain a cook, an amah 
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who performed the duties of nurse, a boy, who acted as butler, 
and two coolies for general work. [t may be here remarked that 
in China the servants’ quarters are situated at some little distance 
from the ordinary dwelling house. A small block of buildings is 
erected about twenty yards away, in which the servants reside; 

there are SO many bedrooms, a general sitting room, in which 
they all take their chow-chow, and a place reserved for cooking 
arr: angements. You dispos »of your servants after each meal, and 
seldom see them until it is time to prepare for the one following, 

excepting the amah, who attends on children. In this interval 
the others do as they please—go into the house, or amuse them- 


selves In any other manner. Lach day, after breakfast, a native 
barber attends, who shaves each man’s head, cleanses the ears, and 
performs the duties of a chiropodist. It is considered a great 


breach of domestic etiquette for a servant to present himself at 
table with the crown of his head unshaven. 

The servants I had engaged soon settled down into their 
respective positions, and things went on very pleasantly for a 
short while, until the hot season set in, and I determined to take 
my family and domestics up country in our house-boat. I called 


the cook, informed him of my intentions, and told him to make 
arrangements for the trip. He, however, shook his head, and 


replied, “No can,” intimating that he had no love for the water, 
a preferred remaining on shore. He was a good, clean, and useful 
fellow, and I did not wish to leave him behind, but he was inexor- 
able, and even extra dollars would not tempt him to leave teria 
firma. Being thoroughly annoyed, I told him he could leave, 
but must “ first catchee other cook.” The following day he 


returned, with a vile-looking specimen of humanity, whom he 
introduced as his successor. It is a general practice in China that 


a servant cannot leave without first procuring a substitute, 
providing you so wish, and this rule is seldom, if ever, violated. 
A remarkable thing, held ver, ie that when you once cet rid of a 
rvant, you seldom if ever again behold or even hear of him; he 
inanenil as if from off the ion of the earth. 
a2 new cook, Boosung by name, was a man forty or forty-five 
years of age, very tall, hollow-ey ed, horribly pox-marked, and 
with a crafty and cunning leer always lurking around the corner 
of his eyes. Upon his first appearance he was attired in a thin 
pair of white pajamas and loose shirt, the tails of which hung 
down outside his pajamas, his stockingless feet being encased in 
a pair of slippers, without any support to keep them on at the 
heel. I was not very favourably impressed with this new 
acquisition to our household, but as I was pressed for time and 
it was impossible to go up country without a cook, I was obliged 
to take him. For the first few weeks he was, for a Chinaman, 
a pattern of neatness and cleanliness, so, upon returning from our 
trip to Shanghai, I still retained him ; and as my former aversion 
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had to a great extent disappeared, I began to think I had been 
fortunate in obtaining such a treasure. My duties often called 
me from home, and upon these occasions my wife and little ones 
were left alone in the house. One Sunday I happened to be out, 
My wife and family attended cl irch in the morning, and upon 
their return found, to their surprise, no tiffin prepared. In the 
absence of the boy Boosung was calle d upon for an explanation. 


My wife asked, “ What for no tiffin?” Cook leered and replied 
‘“Missee joss day, missee very good, go to church, no wantee 
Chinaman to cook pigeon.” Inferring that as his mistress 
attended church and performed no ordinary duties on Sunday 
he could hardly be expected to do so, that in short John 
Chinaman was aS good as his master (or mistress Ri monstrances 
were of no avail, so my wife sat down to write a chit (note) to 
me. Boosung thereupon became suddenly alarmed, for he had 
a healthy dread of master; he enquired in an insinuating manne! 
‘what missee talkee?” My wife rejoined, “'Talkee master—you 
one very bad man, no cook tiffin Cook instantly replied, “No 


can take then,” and neither threats nor entreaties would cause 
him to convey the note to me, and so my family went minus 
luncheon. Upon my return home I was informed of the state of 
affairs, and instantly called in the disobedient one. He entered, so 
smiling and servile in his extreme civi lity that he really looked 
incap ab le of disobeying an order. [| ad lressed a few sharp words 
to him; he fawned, but made no reply, and at once entered upon 
his duties with wonderful alacrity. 

After this, frequent skirmishes took place between members 
of my family and Boosung. When I was at home he was all 
obedience and civility, but direct] ly my back was turned it was 
only with difficulty he could be prevailed upon to pr pare a meal, 
His former habits of cleanliness disappeared, and upon things 
assuming a really serious aspect a visit of inspection was paid to 
his quarters—a rather unusual thing, by-the-bye, for uropeans 
to do, as great confidence is placed in cook’s culinary arrange- 
ments, and for more reasons than one it is deemed prudent not to 
dive too deeply into his mode of procedure. Upon gaining the 
kitchen it was found that articles were being used for various 
other purposes than those for which they were intended, and 
altogether the revelations of the kitchen pointed rather to my 
servant’s fitness for a scavenger than a cook. I will not distress 
my readers with any detailed account of cook’s misdeeds, but 
putting it generally, they were on the professional lines of a 
certain Hindoo cook, who was in the habit of straining his 
master’s coffee through a dirty sock. After my visit to cook’s 
quarters, my newly- found faith in his abilities quickly vanished, 
and we parted company at an early date. 

Apropos of cooks. An amusing story is told of an incident 
that happened at the dinner table of a representative of an Euro- 
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pean power, when a magnificent dish of snipes was brought in. 
But what a disappointment ! The Chinese Vatel had taken out 
the entrails of this incomparable bird. He knew not what a 
perfume and savoury treasure the snipe holds in the stomach. 
The cook was forced to appear, and the delinquent was struck 
with consternation on hearing that he had committed a culinary 
crime, too heavy to be a second time pardoned. Hoping to make 
amends, the unfortunate cook a few days afterwards took care to 
serve up, in all their integrity, some birds that were not snipes, 
and thereupon a new storm of wrath fell on the devoted head of 
the poor Chinese, and was followed by his dismissal, in a state of 
utter despair, that he should never be able to exercise his art in 
a manner conformable to the astoundingly capricious tastes of 
Europeans. 

One of the coolies in my service had been previously a “ wash- 
ing man,’ and I must confess that while with me he showed great 
aptitude for this particular kind of work. Therefore, instead of 
sending the household linen out to the ordinary contractor, I gave 
him the privilege of attending to it. His mode of procedure was 
thus: he would take the c lothes to the river bank, there lay the 
various articles on the stones, and then beat them with sticks 
until they became clean. This was, of course, detrimental to one’s 
linen, but the result was perfection as far as concerned cleanliness. 
Next came the ironing process. Master Coolie would procure a 
large pan of lighted charcoal, on which he heated his flats, in the 
meanwhile carefully spreading the garments out on a board. At 
his side would be a basin of rice- water, and into this he dipped 
his face, and drew in the fluid until his cheeks became well dis- 
tended ; this he puffed out over the surface of the linen before him 
as he proceeded with his ironing, not stopping until the supply in 
his mouth was exhausted, the linen being eventually turned out 
spotlessly clean, and with a surface so smooth and glossy as I have 
seldom seen equalled. 

The amah, or nurse, whom I had acquired was a woman some 
forty year's of age, sufficie mtly cleanly in her own person, and 
having a strong regard for her young charges. She always looked, 

though, the personification of misery and despair, and was by 
no means a cheering kind of mortal to have about the house. 
Her sorrow was brought about by the fact that she was the 
mother of five or six children, but unlue ‘kily for her they were all 
girls, and on this account her husband h ad discarded her. Girls 
- looked upon by the natives as a drug in the market, whereas 

boys are treated with much consideration and kindness while 

young, and regarded as so much property to be realized at a future 

date. Sons are bound to support their parents ; they also receive 

&sum of money with the woman they marry, while girls earn 

nothing, and their parents have, moreover, to pay a considerable 

amount to the man who offers to take one as his wife. With the 
VOL. XIII. G 
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lower classes, when a woman during her married life presents he 
lord and master with members of the feminine gender only, he 
becomes disgusted, and seeks a fresh partner to share his joys 
and sorrows. In many cases husband and wife both take t 
domestic service and live apart, the children being cared for by 
friends in the meantime. Still, with all our amah’s matrimonial 
trials and tribulations, she knew how to protect her own interests 


and she was always very careful not to exceed her duties in th 
household in the slightest degree. She “ knew her place,” but 
from the servant’s point of view. Once upon being told to dust 
a room she replied, “ No proper amah dust; missee wantee No, 3 
or No.4 coolie for that.” 

The Celestials are beyond argument ; no matter how you try t 
explain to them it is desirable they should do certain work, if they 
are of opinion it does not come w ‘thin their province, your words 
are but wasted, and coaxing and threatening are alike powerless 
to make them yield. Yet some servants, with all their eccentri- 


cities, show great affection towards their present or late masters 
In one instance I knew a“ boy” who regularly took flowers t 
lay on the grave of a previous master as a token of regard to hi 
memory, and in my own case, when my family were returning t 
England, our late amah came from a long distance to bring her 
former mistress “ one plecee crumpsha befor cong Knoland side, 
the “ crumpsha” or present consisting of a Ningpo carved glovi 
box, some white China handkerchie fs, a basket of oranges, and a 
cake, decorated with flowers and papers comprising all the colour: 
of the rainbow. 

In the event of the supply of our present domestic treasures 
ever becoming limited, which at this time seems not altogethe1 
improbable, and circumstance forcing us to fill their places with 
the sons of the Flowery Land, I am afraid, if I might judge 
from my own experience, extending over some years with al 
classes and kinds of Chinese domestics, that the result would not 
be altogether a success, That John is at times willing to work 
hard is not to be denied, but there are occasions when any amount 
of coaxing and moral suasion will not cause him to exert himself 
Moreover, his ideas generally with regard to the manners and 
customs of civilization are, as [| have attempted to show, strange 
and primitive, and hardly such as to bear the scrutiny of th 
ordinary British housewife. 

| H. A. ACRAMAN COATE 































CRADLE AND SPADE. 


BY WILLIAM SIME UTHOR OF “KING CAPITAL,” 
rial RED ROUTE,” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AT THE WINDOW. 


THE Flesh Market Close is not an aristocratic place to dine at, 
but at this date it was the best in Edinburgh; and people who 
had or affected old-fashioned habits, ignored its proximity to a 
creat meat market, and wandered into it at mid-day when they 
were hungry. Usher went because the sheriff went, and he did 
not choose to overlook a sin, gle opportunity of cultivating his 
acquaintance. It was a dingy re gion, with all the whistling of 
the engines of the Nort British Railway coming up to it, 
undeafened, and all the banging and smashing of goods trains 
which were being =. d for the travellers’ goods. He met 
Porteous there one day by appointment, and that safe broker, 
sitting down at the table with him, broached a large sanguinary 
steak and a tankard, and began to talk about Ruddersdale. 

“T have a letter from Leslie every post,” he said. 

“Have you? What has he got to say?” 

“ He says something different every mail.” 

“ Yes, I shouldn’t suppose his cold to be a permanent quantity. 

Uan't you change the company, Porteous, and make it peats, 
herrings, or birds’ egos ?”” 

“Can’t be done, sir. It’s gold or nothing.” 

“Yes; I think it is the latter. Waiter, ’ve told you half-a- 
dozen times that I don’t like vinegar in my mustard. Ican stand 
a little vinegar inasalad, but I like my mustard unadulterated as 
it comes from the fields, and I prefer a spoon which has not done 
duty as a toddy-ladle last night nor as an egg-spoon this morning 
—a spoon for the mustard, you understand; and we will ring for 
you, waiter, when we want to tell you about last week’s weather 
and the prospects of the crops.” 

“You use great liberties with him. See if your steak comes up 
to-morrow as ; good as it is to-day.” 

‘He annoys me, rather, on occasions like this, Porteous. We 
tequire the room for ourselves, and for that object he must have 
his feelings wounded. It will keep him away for at least half- 
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an-hour, even if we ring the bell for him half-a-dozen times in 
the interval.’ 
“ Artful advocate !” 


“ Yes.” 

“Well, the gold stands like this: I have printed your prospectus; 
I have cire ulated it; and what’s the result Ridicule. Ridicule 
everywhere. All the financial journals have been passing jokes 


over it.” 
“What! a joke in a financial journal! A jape in a city organ! 
Something really humorous among the men with the purses ?” 
“They are the only men who laugh.” 


“Yes, horse- laughter on Hobbe’s definition of it—lauchter at 
the fall of a ne iohbour, giving themselves a se f power 
Nothing better than that. Who did you take it to in the West 


of Scotland ?”’ 

“ Kolms and Herr.”’ 

“ Germans ? ” 

“ Mongrels.’ 

“And what did they say ? 

“ Laughed at it too.”’ 

“ Are ‘they anybody ? 

“Not yet, but he are going up. They send away three 
hundred telegrams a day from the Stock Exchange. A very 
good indication of what they do. They are backed by three 
millions from London. Herr, brother to Kolm’s Herr, the great 
Q.C., who refused a Mastership of Rolls the week before last, has 
only to lift his little finger, and a million more or a million less, 
it is of no consequence, will go to Kolms and Herr. | hope he 
won't cut his fingers. Finance is two-edged and has no handle.” 

“Still, Herr, the Q.C., can draw upon the Bank of Verbosity 
to any extent. To borrow a phrase from another profession, he 
is the most borburogmal of speakers and writers. That is his 
pain and his power. Sir Pete Mason was talking to me about 
him. Sir Pete is a very well-meaning nonentity, who goes on 
endeavouring to convince himself and ‘other people that he is a 
public man; he knows the Q.C., however, and his opinion is 
that he will not accept one of the numerous judgeships thrown 
at his head by the representations of a bar dying to see him 
shelved, until he has lived to abolish the distinctions between 
English and Scotch law. In order to enable him to abolish these 
distinctions he will stand as a crofters’ candidate on the estate 
of Mr. Kircaldy at the next election. He is violently socialistic; 
but then a man who commands millions may be anything he 
likes.” 

“] suppose he may; but I wish he would put this gold mine 
business into the hands of Kolms and Herr. I suppose Sir Pete 
Mason hasn’t enough of influence to induce the great QC. to 
advise in that sense.’ 
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“No. Sir Pete is ornamental—nothing more. He will die 
of considering himself a frustrated public man. Besides, he 
understands gold-digging on its own ground and laughs at our 
geology.” 

“That’sjust it. Let me ring for some more of this foaming ale.” 

“Ring away. He won't come for half-an-hour. Now, it 
strikes me, in connection with the prospectus, that I will run 
along to Ruddersdale and see Leslie for a night and hear what 
he thinks of one or two things. For the coming week I have 
nothing to do of the least importance, and a peep at the locality 
with my own eyes might be serviceable in different ways.” 

“It might.—Some more ale, Charles——There have been 
several men down examining the place, all more or less skilful 
mining engineers ; but they only come back shaking their heads.” 

“Less than more skilful,” said Usher rising and going out. 

Two nights later, however, with a travelling cap on his head, 
he was looking out of the stage-coach as it rolled along the 
Marnock Firth towards Ruddersdale. He was going to the seat 
of the gold-fever less to satisfy himself about the ore than to 
find out what he might about Mina Durie, from observers on the 
spot. He felt that Nixon had a great advantage over him in 
having made it his mission to spend time at Ruddersdale in 
asking questions. 

It was an advantage that he intended to minimize. He was 
afraid that he must see Joseph in his journey; but he would 
avoid him if he could. He would not look for him. If he could 
turn his back on him, without observing, he would doit. It was 
not Joseph, it was Leslie he wanted to speak to. He had not 
been five minutes arrived before he crossed from the Duke’s 
Arms to the bank and was shown up to Leslie’s room. His teeth 
watered at the sight of so much “ business,” lying in blue paper 
and parchment, and heaped piles of letters upon the table. Leslie 
came in presently with a large air of cordiality about him, and 
held out his hand. 

“Mr. Leslie ?” 

“a 

“My name is Usher. Iam the advocate who has been doing 
something for your agent in the south, Mr. Porteous.” 

“Oh, Porteous—of course—yes, to be sure. Did you come with 
the coach ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

“Just now ?” 

“a 

“ You haven't let the grass grow under your heels. You must 
have stepped down and come over at once.” 

“Yes, 1 haven’t much time to lose.” 

“Are your things at the Arms?” 

“Ta 
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“That'll never do. You must bring them in here and let me 
entertain you. We have a good deal to talk about in a little 
time.” 

Mr. Leslie was standing in his window at the gloaming. It 
commanded a half-view of the town bridge. On the bridge there 
were two figures, a young man and a young woman. 


“ My dear sir,” said Usher, looking at him as he put his hand 
to his head, and with several ineffectual ga: sps attempted to get 


out speech ; “you are ill—seriously ill. Sit down. Calm your- 
self, What can I do for you ?’ 
Leslie waved his arm in the direction of the bridge, as if he 


had seen the hearse which was to carry him to his grave, coming 
along. 

Usher looked. He saw Joseph Nixon and with him a little 
figure in a homely cloak, with her hair lying free and shining 
upon her head; certainly she was attractive to the eye. Usher 
admired Joseph’s taste; he could have spent a good hour talking 
to such as that girl with infinite delight to himself. 

Leslie rose from the chair to which he had mentarily 
betaken himself, and looking, groaned. The pair on the bridge 


were enjoying their conversation. 

“That man will be my ruin,” groaned the facto 

™ How SO ¢ mf 

“T never look on his face but I fee! myself a ndemned man.” 

“Tt’s that poor simpleton, Joseph Nixon.’ 

“ You know him ?”’ 

‘é Yes.”’ 

“ Nixon the miner.” 

“The broken advocate. The softest-hearted fellow in Parlia- 
ment House. I should go at once and speak to him, if I were 
not certain he would keep me from more important business. 
The country air seems to agree with him. He is bronzed and 


herculean within a few weeks. Lack of gold don’t seem to 
weigh with him. And no wonder—what an exquisite girl! 
What a pose of the body! Who is she, sir?” 

“Come back from the window, friend. That girl——” But 


Mr. Leslie withdrew to his chair a: 

“You are ill again ?”’ 

“Tam often ill now. I believe sometimes I am a dying man. 
It’s here, on the left side—here, where the breathing fails me 
and I lose my eyesight and think the end has come, and waken 
up again to find that I am still spared. Come out of the window 
sir, sit down—they will pass—they will pass, for what have you 
or I to do with them ?” 

“You may not, Mr. Leslie, but it is important for me, who 
represent the interests of the true heir to Ruddersdale, to know 
that Nixon, who is supposed to be engaged to her, is not a 
faithful man.’ 


rain without speaking. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
DOWN THE MOUNTAIN. 


Nixon and Elspeth turned from the bridge and walked through 
the square. Usher withdrew a step that he might not be 
recognised at the window. His sense of friendship nearly be- 
tray ed him. He almost opened the window and put his head 
out and eried. “Nixon, old fellow! How are you? Wait a 
minute, and I'll come down. I’m glad to see you looking so 
brown and well.” But he looked at “Leslie, and restrained him- 
self, and the pair passed out of the square, Usher reflecting, 

« After all it’s no use my thinking I am friendly to him. He is 
only a simple, straightforward goose, that nobody can dislike. I 
don’t. I rather like him, and would gladly shake hands with 
him now, yet he is my greatest enemy. I’ve got to cut him out, 
and I needn't be sentimental.” 

Nixon parted with Elspeth at Nancy’s door, and as that grey 
Jame was not in at the moment, the girl adjourned to her private 
room. There was nobody in the room but a little boy, who was 
half in and half out of an open chest. Elspeth saw only the 
nether half of him; he was intent upon the contents of the chest, 
and did not turn or move, but went on diligently rummaging 
tearing the edges, from time to time, of envelopes, and putting 
the torn corners first into a jacket pocket, then into his trousers 
pocket, then into his vest, and, indeed, into all the open re- 
ceptacles which were ready to his hand in any of his garments. 
Elspeth thought she saw a little boy thieving, and standing in 
the doorway ‘she observed, “Ay, my bonny boy, ay; if Nanvy 
was in, you wouldn’t be tearing up her letters, I know.” 

“You're not Nancy,’ he said, neither coming out of the chest 
nor stopping to look. “I know Nancy wouldn't mind. She 
gave me leave.” 

“What’s this?” said Elspeth, seeing the end of a strip of 
sheepskin waggling at his pocket, advancing to it, and drawing 
it out. 

“Stop that, will you?” said the boy, putting his hands on the 
edge of the chest and vaulting backw ards. “She would let me 
have that, if I liked. Who are you?” 

“Me?” I’m Elspeth Gun.” 

The boy paused and opened his mouth, and looked so rever- 
ential and checked, that Elspeth smiled, and held out the strip 
as if it were a toy serpent, moving from side to side of its own 
initiative. 

“You can have it,” he said. 

“Is it yours to give?” 

“TI took it out of a corner of the trunk. I know Nancy would 
give it to me if I asked for it. What is it?” 
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“That's more than I know.” 

“Tt’s a bit of something else.’ 

“T think it is.” 

“What else do you think ?” 

“T couldn't say.” 

“ It’s like sticking-plaster without the stick on 

“It has words on it—‘ hereby ’"—e—p—h—N—i—words and 
letters. I'll put it in my poe ‘ket till Nancy comes, and give it 
her. It’s not yours nor mine. 

“J don’t care about it. I have all the stamps. Nancy said I] 
could have them. Here’s a couple of awful rare ones black 
ones from Brazil. Here’s a lot from fmabaelin. Here’s triangles 
—red ones—from the Cape of Good Hope. Here’s Baltic stamps, 
too—yellow ones—from Norway and Germany and Denmark. 
Everybody writes to Nancy. All the skippers that come into 
Ruddersdale write her when they go away. She’s awfully jolly. 
Do you like her?” 

“ Yes, 1 like her.” 

“What did you come for ?” 

“To see her. You're from the manse 

“ Yes.” 

“What's your name ?” 

“Tim Johnson.” 

“Tim ?” 

et fg 

“Were you born Tim ?” 

“No, I was born Timothy. Geordie, my big brother, calls me 
Timothy Tight Breeks, but that’s not my right name. [I’m Tim 
Johnson.” 

“You'll not like to be called Timothy Tight Breeks.’ 

“What do I care? I can always call him Uncle Geordie, and 
he hates it; and when he’s going out at the gate with his swell 
hat on I can throw mud balls at him. He doesn’t like that 
either. I threw three mud balls one Sunday afternoon—but you 
don’t care to hear about it ?” 

“No, I don’t like bad boys.” 

“Here's Nancy.” 

“Elspeth Gun, then, if ’m not blind!” 

“ Yes, Nancy, it’s me, all the way from Cnoe Dhu, and very 
glad to see you.’ 

Elspeth had put the parchment into her pocket and forgotten 
it. But the trunk was open, and Nancy saw her letters had 
been tampered with. 

“Turn out your pockets,” she said with some severity to Tim. 
“Turn them out. You had no business to be rummaging there 
Who knows what you may have been reading ?” 

“T haven't had no time to read nothing. I was only taking 
the stamps off. Ask her. 
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“Show me what's in your pockets, boy.’ 

“There, then; but you * getting mean, Naney.” 

“Ay; but you had no business to be searching in my chest. 
There’s thirty or forty years o’ things there, and some things 
that some people would | be sorry to have blown upon, perhaps.” 

“T don’t want No, I won’t show you this packet ; there’s 
an awful rare stamp on it. Awful. I couldn’t buy it for money 

not for pounds. Castor-oil Cowan hasn’t a stamp in his book 
like it.” 

“Youre a bad boy.” 

“T don’t care. I’m off. Ill see your picture next time.” 

“Now Elspeth, you'll be tired and done out and hungry, for J 
believe you’ve walked every inch of the road. Ah! Am I right, 
lassie ?”’ 

She was right; Elspeth had walked all the way, and now she 
found Mrs. Harper’s inn was full, and only by Nancy moving out 
of her own bedroom to occupy an old sofa, could she have 
accommodation. Mrs. Harper did not say so , but that was the 
case, and Elspeth was shown into Nancy’s room as if she were a 
princess, and the blind was drawn for her, and the looking-glass 
adjusted, and the curtains tied, and the fire poked, and the cat 
chased from beneath the bed, and the terrier sent after the cat. 

“Now, Nancy, am I not inconveniencing you ?’ 

‘You inconvenience me, lassie! You, Elspeth Gun! Never! 
Never in this world, I'll away and prepare a meal for you.” 

Nancy went out with a profound sigh, and left Elspeth to her- 
self. The girl was tired, but excitement kept her up. She had 
never come into town alone. She had always been accompanied 
by her father. On this occasion she had taken the coble from 
Dirlot, and floated down the Rudder ten miles, and padlocked it 
at a place where her father would recover it the day after, and 
row home init. Her excitement, however, was not wholly due 
to the walk of ten miles after she got out of the coble, nor to the 
unwonted circumstance of coming into town alone and seeing the 
large life of the Ruddersd: ale w orld open out before her. She sat 
bathing her feet in Nancy’s room, and wondering how she should 
execute her mission. Her father and mother had allowed her to 
come to Ruddersdale because she was tired of Cnoc Dhu, because 
she was beginning to look weary and wakeful and ill; and 
though the latter did not like her resolution to go, she did not 
interfere. All she advised her was, “Keep out of Mr. Leslie's 
way. Don’t let him see you; and if Nancy makes no fuss about 
your staying with her, father will come for you in a short time.” 
Now that she had come to Nancy’s she was puzzled. What 
could she do? She had met the man on the bridge whom she 
thought she would be able to assist. He had talked to her, and, 
as he had said, would talk to her again in the evening, if she 
were not too fatigued by her journey. It was all very difficult 
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90 CRADLE AND SPADE. 
to her. To have come down to Ruddersdale to help him to find 
his sweetheart, to be met by him at the bridge, and not to know 
whether Nancy could really give her any assistance in her volun- 
tary search—all difficult. Besides, what had she to do with this 
sweetheart of his? She did not put it so broadly to herself as 
that, but at the bottom of her heart the thought was present that 
Nixon’s sweetheart had no right to send him out to search for 
clues to her origin. Had she loved him, Elspeth thought, deeply 


and sincerely, she would have married him without caring about 
who she was and where she came from. 

She rose wearily and arranged her hair; or rather she slightly 
altered its volden disarrangeme nt: she took out the medal of 
cold and wore it openly on her bosom; she looked close into her 
eyes at the glass, and saw that there was no fatigue in them; 
they were bright and clear and fit to look anybody in the face 
But her mission? She could not confront it without deals 
back and sighing. To help him to his sweetheart Yes, that 


was what she had travelled down for. To bring an unknown girl 
in the south to him and to marry them. It was nothing short of 
that. After it was all over she would go back to Cnoc Dhu, back 

his precipices, and his purple nooks, and his crying of the 
wild-fowl, and abide there till she died. Well, was it nota 
common lot among shepherd-girls ? Were there not others 
besides herself here, there, and everywhere, at intervals of many 
miles, among the shielings, who looked forward to nothing but 
shifting from one to another abode of the same kind? Why 
should she, Elspeth Gun, be different? She could not tell why, 
but she d lid not regard with a thr z of anticipation the dream of 
a young shepherd, plaid on shoulder, coming over their braes and 
carrying her off to his lonely shiel ling deeper among the moun- 
tains. ‘Tt seemed to her that she had almost seen enough of the 
sheep and the rams, and the running waters, and the walks, and 
the birds. She could not tell why, but, now she was in town, 
she thought so. Now that she was about to meet Nixon again 
she was sure she could never marry a shepherd, never go deeper 
into the mountains, and rear chickens and children far from the 
madding crowd. When Nancy came for her to eat something, 
she 1 really did not know what she had come to Ruddersdale for. 
She rose, and Nancy, looking at her, said— 

“ Lassie, lassie! you grow - bonnier every time I see you—your 
een clearer, your figure e tig! iter, your hair shinier. You're thrown 
away among the mountains.” 

“ Nancy, I’m tired of the mountains. I wish you would take 
me in and let me help you at your work. Maybe a fine skip per- 
chap from the Baltic would want to marry me some afternoon. 

“Maybe he would, lassie. And maybe [ would set my face 
against ripe _ And maybe Oliver would come down with his 


crook and say, If vou have the audac ‘ity to suppose my daughter 
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would marry you, you must have a good conceit o’ yoursel’. And 
maybe there would be a noise in the house o’ Gun.” 

“Well, Nancy, it’s in the way o’ Guns to make noises. There 
would be nothing strange about that.” 

“T'll let you see a finer man than any o’ the Baltic skippers, a 
creat lawyer-man out o’ the south, come up here about the gold, 
he says. Mr. Nixon [ll introduce to you. Whisht! that’s him 
upon the stairs.” 

“But I know him already, Nancy.” 

“Ay?” 

“Yes; I’ve met him at Loch Dirlot and on the bridge to-night; 
[ shook hands with him, and, Nancy, are you sure he only came 
here about the gold ?” 

“There’s gold and gold, lassie,’ said Nancy, glancing at the 
sirl’s hair and smiling, and going to the door to say, “Mr. Nixon, 
[ have a visitor here, and she’ll dine with you at the same table 
in Mr. Laggan’s room, if you have no objection. It’s Miss Gun 
from the mountains.” 

“Yes, I have met her already,’ said Nixon, descending to the 
foot of the stairs, and standing aside till Nancy and Elspeth 
passed to Laggan’s room. 

They all dined together, and Nancy said that if Elspeth were 
not too tired, she ought to go out and see the town—it would do 
her good, and Mr. Nixon knew it better than anybody. 

“Town,” said Nixon, when Elspeth, with her cloak on, came to 
him, standing, pipe in mouth, at the door of the inn. “Town! 
Why it consists of a pier, of a church, of a hotel, an inn, one 
street, a couple of thatched rows; and that’s an end of it. I 
don’t include the beach and the churchyard, because they are 
there at any rate. They would be there, town or no town. I 
think all I have to show you is the sea, and you could get that 
at the edge of any moor twenty miles up, twenty miles down, 
though, to be sure, not inland.” 

“It’s always a great excitement to me to hear it and to see it.” 

“To-night there isn’t much to see, for the moon is gone and 
the stars are sparse, and it’s dark and slippery all the way down. 
[ know every foot of it, however, if you would care to go. I 
know a seat in a corner where we could sit and converse, and 
when you are tired you will tell me, and then we will return.” 

Elspeth sighed,and wound her cloak about her,and went upstairs. 

Nixon was standing at the door when she came down. 

There was no reason why he should have looked surprised. 
He expected her. She had said she would come. 

But Nancy was not there, and as he looked at the girl he felt 
that he was being honoured. 

“Down,” he said, “right down to the end of the square, and 
there is the sea’and the pier to sit on and look out at.” 

“Yes, yes.” 
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Down they went, and on the outermost edge of it, past the 
rocking and creaking of the crowded aacilis and boats in the 
harbour, they went to the e pier-end and sat down—Elspeth a little 
way off, Nixon not anxious to come any closer to her. 

“Tt’s a change from the burn and the mountains,” said Kaspeth, 
shivering a little, and gathering her cloak about her as tight as 
it would fold. 

“You mean the chill air ?”’ 

“No; the heaving and rising, and coming in and departing, 
without anything happenin ¢ but splash and moan, splash, break, 
and moan.’ 

“You mean the sea ?” 

“Yes; it’s a perpetual wonder to me. I never see it but ] 
wonder at it.” 

Nixon drew nearer to her. She did not retire from him. She 
sat and, dark as it was, he thought he saw her clasp her hands, 

“ Dear, dear!” she ejaculated. 

“What is it 2?” 


“ How can I tell? But sitting here and looking out on it, it 
almost makes me cry.” 
“You shouldn’t. That’s weakness. When you showed me 


your big Cnoe Dhu you didn’t find me cry, did you ? 

“No,: no; but this wail, wail and wash, and tumble and come 
back again, and break and splash and go and come, and waves 
high and waves low, and the three or four stars up above and you 
and me here—oh, Mr. Nixon! I don’t know what you feel, but 
to me it’s past bearing. Yes, past bearing.” 

Nixon said nothing, but at the end of the next movement to 
right and left they were elbow to elbow. 

“Its the mystery and the something beyond all perpetually 
hinting that there is a going on, a flying aw: ay, a being, a doing, 
a knowing, a remembering, a never stopping of f this as we are. 

Elspeth sat closer to him. 

“ It's immortality,” he said. 

Elspeth leaned right up against him. 

“T think you must be cold,” he said. 

“No, no; not at all.” 

“Then, we can look out together.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you will tell me this long tale Oh, my!” 

A considerable wave broke over the end of the pier and sent 
its spray across their knees. They rose and left, Elspeth shaking 
her gown, and complaining that Cnoc Dhu would not have 
treated her so. 

“ Yes,’ said Nixon, “I am convinced of it. My poor Mina was 
lost here and found here ; and who is she? DoI very much care ! 
No; not for the mere discovery of who she is and whom she 
belongs to.” 
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Elspeth said she thought he ought to care; she would help 
him to care; she would, as an old inhabitant, give him all the 
advice that she could discover from others or originate from her 
wn mind, 

That’s almost love,” said Nixon, lending her his arm. 

And Elspeth took it. 


CHAPTER XXXI., 
A SHORT CHAPTER. 


‘MinA,” said the sheriff after the post had arrived from Rudders- 
lale one day, “ you are building a house on quicksand. I always 
warned you against Mrs. Gibson. I told you she was not a 
woman to cultivate. I hinted that she would be a false friend. 
[ have heard from Ruddersdale.” 

“Yes, papa, dear?” said Mina, hoping the sheriff had heard 
from Joseph. 

“Yes, Mina,” said the sheriff, laughing, “ you want to hear the 
latest 2” 

“The most authentic news from the field ?” 

“Well the latest ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“ Joseph Nixon is Sir Thomas Dunbeath.” 

‘Papa, dear!” 

“You are disinherited, my dear.’ 

‘Joseph Nixon is 7 

“Yes.” 

“Has Frank been investigating ? ” 

“Not he. Oh, no. Frank is a very good fellow, but he doesn’t 
carry a brief for Joseph.” 

‘* What am I to think ?” 

“What you please, my dear, but there is an unknown hand 
sending me a portion of a strip—an important portion, an essen- 
tial part of two or or three other parts, which throws a world of 
ight upon the rest, and it bears upon its surface—not wholly, 
but almost—J oseph Nixon.’ 

“Poor Joe!” said Mina. 

“ All alone,” said the sheriff. 

“ He is the heir, you mean ?” 

“T make no statements; but he is more so than any other 
wey, if it isn’t a case of Bill Stumps, his mark. This bit of a 

deed has been sent on, evidently by a female hand unaccustomed 
0 addressing envelopes. Here it is, however. And if there is an 
heir to claim, it is Joseph now. Ha! ha! ha!” 
“You are very merry, papa, dear!” 
“Not merry, Mina; only cynical.” 
“There is no reason why you should laugh.” 
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“ Are you disappointed ?” 
“No.” 


“Tam laughing for the pleasure of having my own Mina to 


myself.” 


“Strips of deeds could have made no difference—none what- 


ever.” 


“Oh, couldn’t they ? Wait till you are my age, and you will 
find that strips of deeds are of more importance than Grecian 
beauty or Norman blood.” 

“Tt seems as if you were happy that I were sent back to the 
infinite, and that instead of beaching my skiff and walking 
ashore on familiar ground, I go among the breakers.’ 

“The infinite! You have been talking metaphysics with 
Usher. He is great upon the wrong end of the telescope and 
what we do not see at it.” 


“He very nearly saw me and my father and my father’s 
father at it.” 
“Thank heaven! Not quite—only very nearly, look at this 


communication yourself.” 
“A tag. An unintelligible piece of sheep-skin.’ 
“As all the tags are, which are all the evidence. Maina, this 


mystery will never be solved. Bid me a cordial good-morning. 
I am going into town, and will be glad to contradict the rumour 


that you are Miss Dunbeath.” 
“Don’t, papa, be too hasty.” 
“T always held the idea of it.’ 
“Ah me! Well-a-day, as the song-books say. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
UNDER THE AURORA. 
LESLIE came to the conclusion, after Usher’s visit that it was 
igh time to commence the practical work of mining. e was 
high time to commence the practical k of o. He wa 
be 


led to that belief partly by the anxiety of Usher to probe the 
old story of Mina Durie, partly by the urgency with which 


Porteous kept telling him he ought to begin to do something 
among his mountains, if he wished the world seriously to believe 


in his gold. -He had Russell up the evening after Usher went 
south, and had along talk with him. He had had many such. 
This is the gist of it. 

“ Russell, there’s a ridiculous scepticism in the south about the 
yellow treasure. They are so demoralized with reading athe- 
istical books and listening to the mouthing of the British Asso- 
ciation that they won’t believe their own eyes. I have no 
patience with these theoretical fellows who stand up in a meeting 
of theoretical fellows, and demonstrate from a map or a bit 0! 
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clay or something in a bottle that the state of the country is 
such and such. Gold we have had, whether a can square it 
to their demonstration or not, and I don’t care a snap of my 
thumb for geology. I had a man from the Parliament House 
here the other night—last night indeed—and he told me with 
his own eyes that he saw in a cabinet of Lord Hopetoun’s a 
nugget of gold, weighing nearly two ounces, found among the 
Leadhills, just as my gold was brought to me first from Cnoc 
Dhu. The same gentleman had it from the Lord Advocate that 
in Breadalbane there was found a nugget weighing rather over 
two ounces, which is still to be seen as a curiosity. As a curi- 
osity! That’s where they altogether fail. It’s like the Duke of 
Wellington with his victories. He made a victory; then he sat 
down and wrote his despatches, without following the victory up. 
He believed in battles, and henned on the exterminating details 
posterior to the battle. They find a nugget, and they think it’s 
the beginning and the end of the discovery, instead of looking 
for more. But that’s not my way. It might have been Sir 
Thomas Dunbeath’s. It’s not mine. It’s my belief, where one 
nugget is there is more, and the advantage must be followed up 
at all reasonable cost.” 

“TI give you my hand; youre right, siz 

“Yes, I’m right.” 

“You are. And now what’s the cost, d’ye suppose, of begin- 
ning the aie al No. Leave the cost to me. Are you 
sanguine, an ?” 

“To be 1 sure, ’m sanguine. You know my experience. You 
know the ground Ive been over. Australia’s as familiar to me 
as the Rudder. I know every gully and claim—or did two o1 
three years ago.” 

“So you have said before.’ 

“Yes, every gully worth knowing; and what I say now is, 
mae the rich claim was walked over, year out and year in, 
by people grazing their cattle, who might aon had the value of 
all they owned, OTASS, mr and crops, by putting a hammer 
into the surface-quartz, or a basin into the water-holes dug by 
the hoofs of the horses. But they knew no better. We want 
an eye to tell a gold country from any other country. And my 
belief is that this is a gold country, if it’s only worked to 
alvantage. Gold! why it isn’t only cold we get. I’ve got 
silver on the same claim. I’ve scen coal taken out of it, too 
l've handled sapphires and diamonds all brought out of the same 
hole by the same machinery. 

“None of the long-bow, now. You're jawing me.” 

“Truth is stranger than fiction.’ 

“Tm not looking for sapphires and diamonds. I'll give you 
leave to pocket any you may happen to find. You can take 

them as a commission for your other labours.’ 
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“T don’t say well find them here. I don’t look to them as a 
portion of my pay.” 

“Very well. You're ready to set to work ?’ 

“ Ready to do, sir, what I can with the appliances we have, 
What are they? A few cradles and borers. We want some 
steam-power, some horse-puddling machines; we may need a 
sluice or two and a race or two—all that costs money.” 

“Very good. You leave the cost to me, and think of the work,’ 

“What I say is, that there’s various kinds of mining—the 
cheap kind and the dear kind.” } 

“Tve no objections to your being economical.” 

“Cheap mining is surface mining. With the tools we have, 





it’s only surface mining we can undertake. Until you can afford 
to set down an eight-horse steam puddling machine we can’t sink 


deep, and we can’t lift the water.” 

“Tt must be cheap mining to start with.” 

“Yes, but more might be put into it than our tools cost. You 
might value the whole lot for a few pounds. It won't take 
much to start with, to fit up a four-foot water-wheel, working 
a pump. You see I’m looking to beginning on the water-beds at 
the first rise of the hills north of Ruddersdale—some of the 
narrow valleys there seem to me good for a lot; full of pot-holes 
and rotten granite. Well, with a four-foot water wheel, with a 
head-race and sluice-boxes to turn it, and a tail-race to run the 
water away, we may expect to find what gold there is in the 
washing. But that’s cheap mining—cheap mining, sir, and hard 
to do without steam power. But mining and sluicing will do to 
start with. When it comes to deep sinking, then it’s a very 
different matter. I hope we may go as far down as that. But 
that'll keep. Itll take thousands upon thousands of pounds to 
get down through half-a-score of drifts till you get to the gold 
at the bottom. A long job, sir; deep-sinking wants money, and 
no mistake. But at first a hammer and a mortar, a spade and a 
cradle, can open the ball.” 

“You're keen upon steam.” 

“Yes,” 

“Very well, ’m negotiating with a ship-engineer who has 
worked what he calls ‘a dolly.” 

“Yes, that’s what we want—‘a dolly’ to begin with, a stamp- 
ing machine with a grating to follow, to crush the quartz and 
save the gold. A little steam will do it; but it keeps up the 
courage to hear the puff, puff, puff, puff, and to come along from 
the dead-work to see the little handful of treasures shining 
the blanket. It does.” 

“Russell, I have perfect confidence in you and you will call 
your men together and go to the first claim you have selected.” 

“It’s between this, the head of the Cranberry burn, and 
Dunbeath House.” 
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“Just so.” 

“Tt’s half a dozen miles from a shieling.” 

“So much the better.” 

“We can’t sleep in the open air; and unless you want your 
miners to be skinning the sheep and sleeping in the skins, you'll 
best have canvas over their heads.” 

“Yes, canvas to be sure. Theres a schooner ashore at the 
Stacks, and all her canvas is at your service, every stitch of it.” 

“That'll do, sir.” 

“Very well; that'll do. Good-night.” 

* * * ~ % * 

Ruddersdale was half-glad, half-sorry the afternoon the miners 
set out for their valley. A little town, like a big one, soon gets 
used to wickedness which pays its way. Vice which has no 
purse-strings is intolerable anywhere ; but so long as it has a 
shilling or two in its pocket it is never so hideous. The mail- 
coach was standing in the square when the crowd of fifty, with 
their apparatus for burrowing all about them, gathered ready to 
depart. The coach was full outside and in with gentlemen of 
the “road.” There was a good deal of chaff going. 

“Change a sovereign, chum?” said a rubicund commercial 
from the box-seat to Russell, who was bustling about in front of 
the Duke’s Arms. 

“D’ye think the Hielands o’ Scotland are the Bushes 0’ 
Austra-alia ?’’ roared down a mufiled veteran, who had travelled 
that district for a generation in the interest of ribbons and prints, 
and who regarded the recent rumour as an invention of the 
chemy. | 

“TH 
ther, 

“A penny whistle for your find 

“Good luck.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha !”’ 

Such were the greetings from heads protruding from the coach 
window and faces looking down from aloft as Mr. Laggan 
vave the sign to start, with his horn at his lips, waving one arm 
as a general sign of pacification to every one around. 

Mr. Laggan was a perambulatory Paul, who believed in being 
all things to all men, except when his toes were deliberately 
trampled upon ; he then considered it his biblical and physical 
duty to kick. 

The coach rolled away, and Russell stood for a moment at the 
Duke’s Arms, from which resentment had lately driven them. 

Leslie was standing at the door looking very jovial and hope- 
ful and red in the face. 

Faces were observable at every window within easy reach of 
the space where the men were gathered. 

The landlord was behind Leslie, not sure whether he ought to 
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scowl at miners who had gone off in a huff to Nancy’s, or 
whether he should wear a propitiatory look. 

“ Bring out five quarts,’ said Leslie suddenly, feeling that the 
eyes of the town were upon him, and that he was in duty bound 
to do something. 

“Of what, sir? ”’ 

“ Of good old whisky.” 

“Lay them on a tray on the table,” said the landlord to a man 
with a towel on his arm, “in the square. They like to dram in 
public.” 

He brought out a table. 

Leslie swelling with original bulk of flesh, ager and impor- 
tance, took his place behind it, with a gigantic corkscrew, and 
drew the five bottles one after another. 

“Mr. Russell, gentlemen,” he said, clearing his throat, “ you’ve 
got your work cut out for you. You've got to do what hasn’t 
been done in Scotland, as I am assured by a legal friend of high 
standing, since the sixteenth century. You’ve got to find gold. 
We get a little of it in Ruddersdale see year from over there” 
(pointing to the sea and the fishing-banks in ee distance), “but 
it’s rough work and dangerous. This is a new industry, rough 
enough no doubt, but not dangerous; and you all come to it 
with an old knowledge confirmed from practice in Australia and 





America. I’m bent upon showing nape in the south that where 
one or two nuggets have been found, and a few handfuls of dust 
washed, there is more—a good ih more—enough to — the 
labour and the pains of labour ; enough to repay capital for its 
expenditure and risks, enough to remunerate us all r uncalen 


' 

and me, and others at a distance as deeply interested. Out you 
go, then, to the side of our Cnocs, and riddle, and wash, and grind, 
and dig, and I’ll be round every Saturday y afternoon with your 
wages. A word about your be haviour: no poaching of fish, 
flesh, or fowl; no dodging the revenue with illicit stills; no 
stealing away to the Duke of Burrows’ place to court the foresters 
lasses. Be on your good behaviour, and you'll have your com- 
petent wages, and I | ive in hope of seeing Ruddersdale extend a 
mile up and a mile down this sea coast, w vith the richest industry 
in the world going on in it. Here's to ye all!”’ 

He poured “himself out a bumper and drained it in the face of 
the crowd. There was a thin little cheer, then man after man 
approached and helped himself, sighed, wiped his mouth, and 
retired. In half an hour the square was empty. Three hours 
later the crowd, heavy enough laden, had reached the dell 
selected by Russell for their earlier operations and had thrown 
down their baggage. Opinions differed about it. Armstrong 
considered that he had seen much better ground further inland. 

“Nearer the Duke o’ Burrows’ place, you mean, where the 
smell o meat comes out to vour nostrils.” 
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“No; and as for that, | see enough o’ fleece to the rear of us 
to revale all your _— and I say—under correction, mind 
you, for I’m aware, Russell, that you're chief burrower here 
Is say, under correction, ths it the first duty we owe to each other 
“ to catch a couple o’ lambs and roast ‘em. There’s more there 
by a long chalk than they want either to keep or send away, and 
I’m for doing a little poaching, since we’re obliged to give up 
our independence and take his wages.” 

“So am IJ,” said a man, untwisting a coil of flies and proceed- 
ing to attach them to an otter. 

“ And as there’s no gauger here I’m going for a private still 
of my own.” 

“Right you are.” 

“T don't,” said Russell, “interfere with play. I'll eat what's 
laid down to me, and ask no questions; though I'll not take a 
part in catching a lamb, or killing a salmon, or running a still. 
But I’m not bound to know about them.” 

“Right you are.” 

“But the first thing we’ve got to do, lads, is to spread our 
canvas. There’s canvas for ten tents—five men in each—and the 
sooner they’re up the better, for I see the aurora coming down 
from the north. 4 

“Tents up,” said Armstrong, disappearing with a knife, while 
his friend with the wooden otter disappeared to the Cranberry 
burn. There was a great bustling and shouting, but ina short 
time the sails were bent to the p: les, and comfortable cover was 

had on various little — aus overhanging a stream. It was a 
pleasant night, chilled a little with the ‘slightest breath of air 
from the north; but the miners were war med with exertion and 
anticipation, and when pasar with his arms bare and red, 

came into where a fire had been kindled, with a lamb killed and 
skinned, there was a shout of hungry exultation. It was 
renewed and repeated when Pringle, the man with the otter, 


brought a salmon to the same place. 
‘Lads, we're likely to be at — k-and-manger here.” 
“« Sitting under the aurora, feeling the smell of salmon and 


lamb, isn t half a bad Sine p 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
INSINUATION. 


UsHER came back to Edinburgh without seeing Nixon to speak 
with. He had avoided him on purpose, because of the incon- 
venience he felt it would be to renew the phrases of cordiality 
which had come to his lips when he bade him good-bye at the 
station, the morning he started for the North. Besides, he thought 
he was indignant with Nixon. He thought, having noticed him 
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bending towards a girl with an attractive smile on her face, 
that he was unfaithful and false to Mina Durie. It was insuffer- 
able, and by some method or another “ must let Mina know that 
the briefless giant, who professed to be searching for evidence of 
her title to the estates, was occupying his time “in making love 
to another girl of a very different sort. 

In reality, perhaps, the true state of feeling was that Frank 
Usher was highly pleased to see that Jose sph Nixon cared to 
occupy his thoughts with another girl. But there are some 
natures which, to maintain their self-esteem, must regard 
incidents likely to bring good to themselves at their neighbours’ 
expense as nothing but ‘neighbours’ depravity. That was how he 
looked at it. He would not admit to himself that it might be a 
very good thing for him if Joseph’s attentions were really turned 
to this shepherd’ s daughter among the mountains. 

He grounded his indignation at Joseph upon the virtuous 
feeling that Mina had, practically, been deserted. He did not 
care to go out to Duitie Den immediately on his return to town. 

He had gone to Ruddersdale, in the first instance, to hea 
about the mines, and to report to Porteous, as he knew that 
Sheriff Durie cared not a brass farthing for mines and mining. 
The first morning after his return, however, he thought he 
would go up to Old Greyfriars’ and see the sheriff and Mina in 
their pew. They generally drove in to Dr. Truth’s when th 
weather was fine and Usher thoucht he would abandon the 
ministrations of the great pan-Presbyterian for one day and 
take a seat in the heretic’s church—the heretic who wrote his 
prayers and read them, instead of stumbling through extempore 
abysses of meaningless aspiration, and who thought sacred song 
ought to have the sweetness of skill bestowed upon it, and the 
backing of a great organ. The church was pretty full that 
afternoon. Usher, to his annoyance, was compelled to ‘wait 
behind a red curtain till the first psalm was sung; seeing the 
silver-headed clergyman at his platform, standing, thin, cold, 
aristocratic, till the strangers had crammed the pews and he was 
at liberty to commence without interruption. Usher walked 
well forward among the aisles, and at last got a corner to himself, 

one leg inside, another leg outside the pew. His attention was 
diverted for a time by the bald head of the editor of the Cale- 
donian, with its fringe of black hat: id the occasional side of 
his red face, whieh seemed industriously occupied in smothering 
inopportune witticisms which were pe rversely occurring to him. 
From him it glanced off to the restless body of a comedian come 
to fulfil a fortnight’s engagement in town, and who did not seem 
quite certain which of a couple of score of characters he was for 
the nonce. Then he saw that he had sat down right behind 
Mina and the sheriff, and that for the remainder of the service he 
could study the half-face of Nixon’s sweetheart to his heart’s 
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eontent. In spite of the fact, therefore, that he had a half- 
digested brief in his mind, the lustrous eyes of the comedian to 
watch, and the comic nose of the editor, he devoted his 
attention wholly to Mina’s back hair. Dr. Truth was keen, 
polished, elegant, sometimes almost earnest in his discourse ; yet 
Usher was conscious of nothing but the raven gloss beneath 
Mina’s hat. She seemed to know there was somebody behind her 
watching her stealthily, for she revealed her sense of the presence 
by one or two movements as of looking round. _ But she never 
absolutely looked, and Usher counted how many motions of her 
bosom there were in the minute, and wondered if ever a palpita- 
tion would be bestowed upon himself; noted the whiteness of her 
neck and the perfection of the hand which held a prayer-book, 
and saw it steal to the sheriff’s knee when the sheriff dozed, and 
press it so lightly that he was able to waken artistically, without 
sudden starting, as if he had never been asleep at all. Then by- 
and-by the frosty voice came to the “starry sky above and the 
moral law within,” and the sermon was ended, and presently 
Usher was leaning over the pew, shaking hands with his 
friends. 

They went out together in a little party of three, and on their 
way to the stables where the sheriff had his carriage, they were 
overtaken by a shower of rain. 

“Come down and take pot-luck with me,” said Usher, 
instantly hailing a cab. “This looks as if it would last for some 
hours.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the sheriff, jumping in and pulling Mina after 
him. “Tl tell you what. Go round by Croall’s, and drop me 
there. I havea call to make in the neighbourhood at any rate. 
I will be over in three-quarters of an hour. It’s setting in for 
a violent thunderstorm. What flashes of lightning, to be sure! 
Truth was very ethical this afternoon. But what good taste!” 

Usher and Mina drove on alone after they had dropped the 
sheriff, and the former told his housekeeper that they were to 
take pot-luck with him. Then Mina and he went into his 
library. 

“ How hard you must work !” 

“Yes—lI like it. But these don’t all mean retainers, though I 
must know them all as if they were. At my stage one has to 
do a great deal for the love of it.” 

“ And for what it will bring afterwards.” 

“Yes. I daresay there’s something of that in it.” 

Mina sighed. She was looking at his mantel-shelf, and she 
saw the broken foot of a golf-club; it reminded her of Nixon. 
She took it up, and said so. 

“Yes, it is Nixon’s. It’s part of the set he bestowed upon me 
before he took to the mountains.” 

Mina sighed again, and looked so frail that Usher offered her 
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a chair. But she stood leaning on the mantel-shelf, with the foot 
of the club in her hand. 

“Tell me,” she said, “if it is possible that two such friends as 
you and he have been, can have remained all this time apart 
without exchanging a single word ?” 

“Let me answer you by putting another question. Have you 
not heard from him yourself ?” 

mn: 

“ No, also!” 

“Tt seems strange to me that you should not have heard.” 

“Why so?” 

“For many reasons.” 

“But I haven’t heard.” 

“Was he not, then, so much of a friend as I used to suppose ? 

“Do you know what a rival-friend is ?” 

“No.” 

“Shall I tell you ?” 

“Do by all means.” 

“Well, a rival-friend is one who may have a share of one’s 
affection and who yet may be a lion in the path, who stands 
growling in front of a much-desired object.” 

She looked at him curiously, leant off his mantel-shelf, clasped 
her hands as she sat down in his own chair. 

“A rival-friend is dn enemy in disguise, who does not mean to 
be an enemy, and whom one may not strike, because, though he 
is a rival, he is a friend.” 

“ Riddles, Mr. Usher.” 

“Truths, Miss Durie.” 

“A rival can never bea friend. A friend can never be a rival. 

“In a world arranged by Miss Durie—-perhaps I should say 
Lady Dunbeath: don’t start and look surprised—in a world 
arranged by you, no friend would be a rival, and all rivals would 
be enemies knowing how to take each other. As it is, in a world 
arranged by Dr. Truth’s ‘starry sky above and the moral law 
within’ (it was the only bit of the sermon he had heard), there 
are such things as rival-friends, whose poniard is more fatal than 
the murderer’s poison, than the assassin’s pistol.” 

“Riddles, Mr. Usher. If poor Joseph had been snatching your 
briefs from you I should have understood. If he had been 
putting his arms within the arms of your leading clients, and 
cutting you out in Parliament House, I should have known. 
But, alas! he is no advocate. Poor fellow! he is inthe mountains. 
So you tell me. I know nothing of him otherwise.” 

Usher thought contemptuously of Nixon’s standing between 
him and briefs. Did she know that he was the lion in the path 
where she, Mina, was concerned, and nothing more formidable 
than that? As for briefs, only the heads of the profession stood 

in his way and these must die or go aloft to the bench in time. 
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He hastened to hint to her that in law there was no rivalry for 
him. 

“Where then ?” 

“In love.” 

She rose and bending her head at his library door, she said— 

“T hear papa coming. He has not been so long as he ex- 
pected.” 

“ No, it’s only my little scullion returning from church.” 

Mina sat down again, and seemed to relapse into a dream of 
Joseph and the mountains. 

“But you were asking me,” he resumed, “ if I never heard from 
Nixon. I have done better. [ have seen him. I saw him last 
week.” 

“ Joseph ?” 

“Yes; the other day.” 

“ Here ? ” 

“No, not in this house.” 

“In Edinburgh ?” 

“ No.” 

“Where, then ?” 

“ At Ruddersdale.” 

“You have been north ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Ah, rival-friend! You are more of a friend than a rival. 
You went to see him, to speak with him. How is he? Is he 
well? Is he hopeful? Did he send me a message ?” 

“He is well. Oh, yes. I have known him come. back to 
Edinburgh after all sorts of muscular excursions in brilliant 
brown health. But I never saw him look so well as on this 
occasion. He is the picture of what a strong man ought to be— 
no cares about him, easy, sauntering, and—and—” 

Mina looked disappointe land vexed. She hoped, to say the 
least of it, that her hero might have lost colour, that he would be 
rather thinner than he was, that he would bear the marks of 
misery on his brow, perhaps some obvious grey hairs. 

“ He is finding gold, then ?” 

“ As to that, I couldn’t say. There’s no doubt, however, about 
there being plenty to find.” 

“You are keeping me in suspense,” she said, rising and putting 
her hand upon his arm. “Tell me what he said. ~ Give me his 
message before the sheriff comes. Let me know, for I have 
pledged myself not to write to him. He has given his word of 
honour not to write to me.” 

“He has said he is your lover ?” : 

“Yes; my—my She sat down again, and drew her 
hand across her eyes and sighed. 

“What a pledge to take!” he murmured. “I should have 
broken it. I should have lied. I should have lied over and over 
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again, where I he; and writter 
assured myself.” 

He was vehement. Mina took her hand from his hand and 
looked up at him with an air of wonder as he stood over her. 
She was aware that he was not generalising. She saw that he 
was thinking of her alone at that moment. She wished the 
sheriff would come in. This earnestness was embarrassing. 

“But you forget that you have not told me. You have said 
you have seen him, and yet you have no words from his lips,” 

“No ”? 

“Not a single word ?”’ 

“No,” said Usher, in a sepulchral voice, putting his hands in 
his pockets, and walking up and down his room. “No, not a 
single word. I exchanged no words with him. Joseph, my 
friend, is so only on one condition, that he is, and remains, the 
Joseph that I believe him to be—that he is simple, true, pure. 
And he is changed. He is changed! He is not the same man. 
I did not speak to him. Nor would you.” 

“Frank Usher,” said Mina, rising and confronting him, erect, 
and her eyes flashing. ‘“ What have you to tell me of my lo 
of Jos of Mr. Nixon ?” 

“Why should I be the bringer of bad news to you? Is it not 
enough that I have seen with my own eyes, and that I repudiate 
his friendship for the future? 1 have seen him.” 

“You have seen him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do not keep me in suspense.” 

“ And you will not blame me for speaking the truth ? 

“Speak it. Speak it.” 

“] have seen him lean over another woman, and make love to 
her. Ruddersdale is full of it. They talk of him and of her. 
Their names are coupled together by the gossips. But I saw 
—I saw with my own eyes, Joseph Nixon make love to her. 
He is not faithful. He forgets. He turns his back upon his 
vow. He is fickle as water. There is no consistency in him, or 
surely, surely, Mina, he could not have forgotten you in so many 
weeks.” 

“ And who is this woman you have seen, that the gossips talk 








ay, and come and seen, and 








about, that he has become fickle as water for, that he has 


abandoned his vows for—who is she ?” 
“ A poor shepherd’s daughter.” 


Mina grasped the edge of the mantel-shelf, smiled, laughed, 
shrieked. As the sheriff opened Usher’s library door: he was 


just in time to see her tumble over, breathless, ap parently dead, 
upon the rug. 


(To be continue da.) 








TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


ONCE more a political sensation, and this time a supreme and 
crowning one! It is evidently our destiny to live in a state of 
crisis. No sooner is one “burning question” got rid of, than 
another turns up to concentrate upon itself the whole attention 
of politicians, and, indeed, of all the world. It is impossible just 
now to get away from politics. And to be in polities is to live 
ina perpetual fever—in a fever that battles diagnosis, and defies 
prophecy. Never was it more true than in these days that there 
is nothing certain save the unexpected. There is only one law 
apparent in this continual succession of startling, grotesque, and 
contradictory phenomena, and it is that matters are never so 
critical, as when they seem to be settling down. It was so during 
the whole course of the Anglo- Russian ‘difficulty. It has been so 
in home affairs. Over and over again, during the last year, has 
defeat stared ministers in the face. They have been challenged 
on grave questions of policy by formidable votes. Yet it was 
reserved for a secondary question, and for a motion which up to 
the last moment nobody regarded as formidable, to cause their 
overthrow. The chariot which cleared precipices has been 
upset in a ditch. The ministry which has been spared more 
than once, when general opinion pronounced it flagrantly in the 
wrong, only failed to muster its faithful majority when, for once, 
it was clearly, if not very gloriously, in the right. Ministers 
were entirely justified in sticking to their beer and spirit duty. 
Their conduct would have inspired more enthusiasm, and their fate 
more sympathy, if they had never wavered about it, if they had 
never let 1t be supposed that, but for the counter-pressure of the 
temperance party, they would have yielded to the agitation of 
the beer and spirit interest. But, from whatever motive, right 
they were; and it was just when they were completely in the right, 
and just when most people believed that, for the lifetime of the pre- 
sent Parliament, danger was over, that the crash came. The ship 
that had weathered so many storms has gone down in sight of 
port. 

This isnot the place to philosophize on the ministerial disaster 
ot June 8th. That aspect of the subject is dealt with elsewhere. 
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Our business here is, as far as the contemporary chronicler can, to 
gather up the facts. Mr. Gladstone’s Government was actually 
defeated on an amendment to the Budget, moved by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, and expressing disapproval of the beer and spirit 
duties unaccompanied by a wine duty, and of the additional 
taxation of real property unaccompanied by a readjustment of 
local burdens. But the real cause of its downfall must be sought 
in the difficulty which confronted ministers with respect to the 
renewal of the Crimes Act for Ireland. But for that, the Budget 
would almost certainly have been passed, and the last days of the 
present Parliament have been devoted to some useful, but un- 
sensational legislation. 

On Friday, May 16th, Mr. Gladstone made a statement as to 
the programme of the Government for the remainder of the 
session. It included an Education Bill for Wales, a Bill to renew 
some portion of the Crimes Act in Ireland, a Bill to create a 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and a Bill for the Relief of the 
Crofters of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. On the 


following Monday the Crofters’ Bill actually made its appearance. 
It was found to be a fairly strong measure in the direction of 
Fixity of Tenure and Fair Rents, though without any provision 


for Free Sale or for the enlargement of Croft rs’ holdings, and 
was received with such an amount of favour as augured well 
for its successful passage through : atliament. In the meanwhile 
the great problem what was to be done about the Crimes Act, 
how ‘much of it to re-enact, and for how long a time, which had 
long been a menacing cloud on the ministerial horizon, was 
assuming every day more formidable proportions. The little 
comedy which was “being played meanwhile over Mr. Horace 
Davey’s amendment to the Registration Bill, exempting county 
voters from disqualification by medical relief—which was first 
opposed by the Government in the House of te? are: then 
passed with the Government adopting an at aot f neutrality, 
then rejected by the Lords, and finally given up by the Commons, 


the Government sanctioning the surrender, though many of 


their Radical supporters and some of the “Democratic Tories ” 
resisted it—this edifying series of party manceuvres on a grave 
and delicate question, of which we shall hear a great deal more 
when the election comes, served to some extent to divert public 
attention from the more critical issue. But those who were 


behind the scenes knew well enough that the real question of 


the hour was the intractable Irish difficulty. The Parnellites, 
it was well understood, would oppose any Crimes Act, however 
emasculated, tooth and nail. The Irish Liberals were in a state 
of terror at the prospect of the introduction of such a measure, 
some of them even going so far as to declare that, if the Govern- 
ment pressed the Bill, it would not be worth while for any Irish 
Liberal to go to the poll next November. The opp sition to the 
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measure also met with much sympathy among the English 
Radicals, both from their dislike on principle to any exceptional 
le gislation, and from their fear of the effect of a coalition between 
Tories and Irishmen in some of the creat English constituencies. 
On the other hand, a large number of Liberals were con- 
vinced that, since Lord Spencer declared the renewal of some 
: the powers of the existing Crimes Act to be indispensable to 

the preservation of order, it would be political profligacy of the 
worst kind not to confer them upon him; and that, if the 
abandonment of exceptional powers were to be followed by a 
recrudescence of crime in the autumn, the reputation of the 
Government would be irreparably d: amaged. And this division 
in the ranks of the ome ty was known to be reflected in the Cabinet, 
where Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
were as strongly opposed to the policy of exceptional legislation 
as the majority of their colleagues were convinced of its necessity. 
Nobody could talk or think of anything but the character and 
prospects of a possible compromise, and all sorts of schemes were 
being suggested and discussed. Some were for cutting down the 
Crimes Act to an irreducible minimum, and passing it as a per- 
manent amendment of the criminal law for all the three 
kingdoms alike. Others, who had devised a somewhat different 
minimum applicable only to Ireland, wished to limit it to a year. 
Others, again, wished to see the Act, or part of it, enacted pro- 
visionally, so that it could only come into force, if found necessary, 
by an Order in Council. But everybody was agreed that the 
Government should not confine its Irish legislation simply to 
coercion, and that should accompany the pill of a new Crimes 
Bill with some “remedial measures,’ such as a Land Purchase 
Bill, or a measure of Local Self-Government. 

Among the English Liberals, the former measure undoubtedly 
found most favour, and a petition to the Government was put 
about on the ministerial benches in the House of Commons, and 
soon obtained numerous signatures, praying the Government to 
introduce a Land Purchase Bill at once. And the Government 
caught at the straw. On the 20th May, four days after the 
announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s original programme, it was 
proclaimed that liters, would add a “Land Bill for Ireland to 
the legislation already promised. For about twenty-four hours 
there was relief of mind and rejoicing in the Liberal ranks; but 
soon, to the general consternation, it began to be noised abroad that 
the new departure, which had been hailed as averting a minis- 
terial crisis, was actually precipitating that catastrophe. And 
this rumour turned out to be true. Sir Charles Dilke, accurately 
gauging the feelings of the Irish party on the question, had 
infor med his colleagues that, in his opinion, the introduction of a 
Land Bill at the present time was no adequate compensation for 
the renewal of any portion of the Crimes Act. If any “remedial 
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measure ’’ was to be introduced, it should be a Local Government 
Bill, and not a Land Bill; and in any case, the Crimes Act, how. 
ever reduced, should not be re-enacted for more than a year. Ip 
this position Sir C. Dilke was supported by the two ministers 
already named, ena possibly by other wr Coa of the Cabinet: 
and to leave no room for doubt on the sul , The Birminghu 
Post, Mr. Chamberlain’s organ, pub Sehed on Friday 22nd, an 
unmistakably inspired letter from its London correspondent, 
declaring that the continued existence of the ministry depended 
on the “squeezability of the Whigs,’ and that the Radical 
section had resolutely made up t their minds that the fullest 
extent to which they could conscientiously go to meet the views 
of Earl Spencer, was that the Crimes Act, if renewed at all 
should run only for one year. Here was a pretty kettle of fish 
The very calumet of peace had turned into a bone of contention. 
Cabinets were being held every day, and coming to no conclusion 
The resignation of the Radical ministers was h urly expected. 
But no resignation followed. The difference was patched up 
somehow ; and everybody rushed out of town for the Whitsun 
holidays to forget, if possible, the suspended crisis. But as 
subsequent events have shown, it was impossib le to forget it. 
The conviction that ministers were in a hopeless dilemma, and 
that, if they remained in office, the Cabinet and the party were 
destined to a radical and possibly irre met _— le rupture, remained 
in the minds, and was not without its effect upon the conduet, of 
members. 

The adjournment for Whitsuntide took place on the 22nd of 
May, and the House reassembled on June 4th. The recess was 
uneventful. Lord Rosebery went to Berlin to see Prince Bismarck, 
and great things were expected of their meeting. Such expecta- 
tions are unreasonable. The establishment of cordial personal 
relations between the statesmen of two great countries, especially 
when one of them is a man of the strong personal likes and dis- 
likes of Prince Bismarck, is all-important. But it is not the sort 
of influence which can be expected to bring about an immediate 
transformation of policy ; and, asa matter of fact, there has been no 
change in the tone of the German press towards England, or 1 
the disregard for English interests and susceptibilities shown 
in the conduct of the Foreign Affairs of the Empire. On the 
contrary, Germany is at this moment threatening to coerce our 
protected ally, the Sultan of Zanzibar, into recognizing the 
independence of one of his vassals, the Sultan of Vitu,a dependant 
of Germany’s, through whose dominions she hopes to find a 
trade-route into Eastern Central Africa. In the debates of 
the International Commission for the regulation of the Suez 

Canal, Germany and her satellites have ste adily supported France 


in trying to transfer the responsibility for the freedom and 


security of the canal from Egypt to a permanent International 
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Commission. In the Sanitary Conference at Rome, the German 
representatives have been among the foremost to recommend the 
imposition of those stringent and vexatious quarantine regula- 
tions at the gate of the canal, which English medical science 
refuses to believe in, and English commerce dreads and detests. 
No sign here of that revival of cordial relations between England 
and Germany, which some of our optimists anticipated from his 
lordship’s journey. Nor was this the only disappointment of 
the Whitsun holidays. A great deal was expected of Lord 
Hartington’s promised speech to the Ulster Liberals at Belfast, 
especially at a time when the Irish question, and his Jordship’s 
attitude towards it, were the most constant subject of political 
speculation. Lord Hartington, however, got no further than 


Dublin. In that city he wa 
merely an opportune one /— 


taken ill_—a political illness or: 


and had to return to his duties in 


London ve anfectd, the journey 


beneficial effect upon his health. 


in his capacity of chairman of 


home exercising the most 
In the meantime Sir C. Dilke, 
the Roval Commission on the 


Housing of the Poor, was staying with Lord Spencer at the 
Castle, investigating the condition of the Dublin slums. This, 
too, was regarded as an event of importance and of good omen. 
Left to talk matters over quietly together, and close to the facts, 
he leaders of the conflicting sections of the Cabinet would—so 
thought the sanguine—be in the best position to compose their 
ifferences. Be that as it may, when the Cabinet reassembled, 
the differences were apparently in statu quo. A definite state- 
ment of government policy was once more put off. The Sisyphean 
labour of trying to find a way out of a hopeless vmposse was once 
ore resumed, but everybody was growing heartily sick of an 
utolerable situation. Such was the state of things when the 
use of Commons found itself face to face with Sir Michael 
cks-Beach’s little-discussed and little-thought-of amendment to 
the Budget on June 8th. The Cabinet was drifting, drifting—to 
what particular breach or compromise nobody exactly knew, but 
certainly to no result, which could redound to its own credit or 
promote the unity of the party. 

The events of that memorable Monday evening have been so 
tully and so often described, that it can serve no purpose to do 
ore than just recapitulate them here. The debate up to about 
midnight was dulness itself. It was relieved at the close by a 
speech of Mr. Gladstone’s, as remarkable for vigour of delivery as 
or cogency of argument,—one of those efforts by which, even at 
the present time, he sometimes astonishes his most intimate asso- 
“ates, and reminds us all that, though his fire burns now but low 
ind dimly, it is capable, for a brief space and on an emergency, of 
‘ursting into as bright a flame as that with which he was wont 
‘told to wither and consume his opponents. 

But the debate gua debate will not live in history. 
makes the night memorable is its unexpected issue. 
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the evening it was generally assumed that the Government w ould 
have a small, but sufficient majority. As the night wore on, it 
was rumoured that the ministerialists were not mustering in their 
expected force, and that the whips were uneasy. These reports 
kept on gathering strength till, at the actual moment of division 
the House was in a state of deep, though suppressed, excitement, 
When the result became known, there followed a scene such ag js 
witnessed only once or twice in a lifetime, even in the House of 
Commons. The Conservatives, forgetting for a moment the pre- 
carious and risky character of the success the y had just achieved. 
gave themselves over to the maddest transports of delight. The 
scornful and hate-inspired jeers of the Irish party mingled with 
the boyish triumph of the regular Opposition, while Mr. Gladstone 
sat quietly writing through it all. 


A hot, but somewhat superfluous, controve rsy has be n kept uy 
ever since this dramatic occasion as to the share which the Govern- 
ment had in its own defeat. According to the Conservative theory 
ministers not only desired, but arranged for a defeat which relieved 


them from a position of growing embarrassment Whether any or 
all of them did desire such a result, is known only to those who 
can read the secrets of the hearts. But that they should have 
arranged for it, is quite incredible. What gives colour to the 
assertion is that there was a general lassitude on the Liberal side. 
affecting equally ministers, whips, and members. Ministers, al- 
ways excepting Mr. Gladstone, spoke, whips whipped,and members 
obeyed, with something less than half a heart. It is quite unneces- 
sary to assume any general or deliberate desire, or even anticipa- 
tion, of defeat. On the contrary, it is quite certain that a good many 


Liberals were both surprised and chagrined at the colnetarate 
though those who really regret it, after the event, are probably in 
a emall minority. But it is, at all times, difficult to o the full 
strength of the Liberal party, the party par excellence of indepen- 
dent opinion, criticism, and discontent. The difficulty was enor- 


mously heightened in this case by the season of the year, by th 
exhaustion of repeated Votes of Censure, by a w ide spread dissatis 
faction with the ministry on general grounds s, and, above all, by the 
consciousness of the hopeless embarrassme nt of the ministry and 
the party in respect of the Crimes Act. Why should men who 
were far away, Or who were particularly engaged, or who were 
not well, put themselves to exceptional inconvenience in order to 
keep ministers in an intolerable fix? It is quite unnecessary, 
considering the circumstances, to assume the existence of any 
preconceived scheme to account for that which happened. 

Being fairly beaten on a question which they had of their own 
accord chosen to regard as vital, the ministry, with the general 
approbation of their followers, determined to hand over the 
embarrassments of office to their victorious opponents. On 
Wednesday, the 10th, Mr. Gladstone informed the House that he 
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and his colleagues had made “a dutiful communication” to Her 
Majesty ; on Fr iday, the 12th, he announced the acceptance of 
their resignation by the Queen, and at the same moment Lord 
Salisbury’ was already being received in audience by Her Majesty, 
who, to the general inconvenience, was at the time at Balmoral; on 
Sunday morning, the 14th, Lord Salisbury was back at Hatfield. 
Instead of returning straight to London he had got out of the 
express at his own station, and very sensibly gone to bed, 
leaving his supporters to fume in expectation in the capital. 
For, be it observed that—loud as had been in the first instance 
the Tory protestations that they would not “walk into the 
trap, that they would not accept office, but leave it to the 
Liberals to find their way out of the difficulties they had created 
—by this time a change had come over the attitude of the 
Opposition ; and its leaders were, with few exceptions, ready to 
assume the burdens, and only anxious anent the distribution, of 
power. And quite rightly tie. To govern in a minority, and for 
six months only, with something like a certainty of being turned 
out after that, may not be all that political ambition could 
desire. But to declare yourself unable or afraid to step in, on such 
an emergency, would be too humiliating a confession of cowardice 
or of impotence. By staying out the Opposition could not 
increase the discredit of the Liberals, for any mistakes a 
patched-up Liberal Cabinet might make would be fully excused 
by the conduct of their opponents in refusing to relieve them of 
esponsibility. By going in, on the other hand, the Tories have 
m their side not only the chapter of accidents, the possibility 
that the friendlier attitude of Foreign Powers, especially 
Germany, may help them to get us out of some of our embarrass- 
ments abroad, but, even in tlhe least favourable case, the credit of 
courage and self-confidence, and the chance of giving a favourable 
turn to their very gloomy prospects at the next election by put- 
ting forward some attractive scheme of legislation. Not to fail 
eregiously, under such re ances, will be equivalent. to 
success. ‘To carry on the affairs of the country well, will be a 
real triumph. The Russian difficulty, it must be remembered, 1S 
practically settled for the present; a fact which was doubtless not 
lorgotten by the Liberals, when they allowed the Government to 
fall. A few weeks ago the “*. cession of the Conservatives would 
have meant war. To- day, they are in the advantageous position 
! being able to preserve aon e, without retracting the abuse they 
have levelled at their opponents for the character “of the terms, on 
which peace has been preserved. “There was nothing open to us,” 
they may say, “but to accept the fat accompli. Yours the 
discredit of agreeing to terms disadvantageous to the country ; 
ours the honour of winding up a business, which you had 
allowed to drag on to the general danger, when all that was 
vorth fighting for had been practically surrendered.” 
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Yet with all the readiness in the world on the part of the 
Conservatives to take office, there was yet, for some days, a doubt 
whether Lord Salisbury would succeed in forming a Cabinet, 
The cause was that the Conservatives are in reality as much 
divided as the Liberals. The nature of the discord is different 
in the two cases, With the Liberals it is a difference of prin- 
ciples. On the Conservative side the questions in dispute are 
chiefly personal. Their divisions are due to the dissatisfac- 
tion felt by a large number of the party at the weakness of 
some—not to say most—of their leaders, and to the intractable 
ambition of Lord Randolph Churchill. Lord Salisbury came to 
town, to form his Cabinet, on the morning of the 15th. He was 
visited on that day by most of the Conservative leaders, but Lord 
Randolph was conspicuously absent. Not that there had been 
any idea of excluding him from the new ministry. He had been 
offered—from the first moment—the Secretaryship of State for 
India. The hesitation was on his side. Should he throw in his 
fortunes with the bulk of the Conservative party, under the leader- 
ship of Sir Stafford Northcote, in the House of Commons, or should 
he demonstrate in the most conspicuous manner his dissent from 
the opinions and the methods of the old-fashioned, steady-going 
Conservatives, and occupy an isolated position, in the hope that 
in time the party would come over to his own platform of 
Democratic Toryism? The first public notice of the fact that 
Lord Randolph was in this divided state of mind was given in 
the House of Commons on the evening of the 15th, when his 
lordship and some other members of the Fourth Party openly 
revolted against Sir Stafford Northcote, and challenged the 
arrangement between the two front benches for going on with 
the consideration of the Lords’ amendments to the Redistribu- 
tion Bill. The rebels were joined by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Lord Randolph’s favourite for the leadership in the House of 
Commons. 


For a single evening this demonstration was interpreted to 
portend that Lord Randolph and his followers had determined to 
cut themselves adrift from their party, and that the attempt to form 
a Conservative Government would collapse. What was the general 
astonishment, when on the very next day it became apparent 
that the member for Woodstock was, after all, to be Secretary of 
State for India, and that his closest personal friends were also to 
have high places in the Administration. Had the rebels, then, 
capitulated to the old leaders and to the majority of the party in 
Parliament ? Quite the contrary. The party had capitulated to the 
rebels. Not without some shame, the Conservative newspapers 
were obliged to confess that Lord Randolph had dictated his own 
terms to Lord Salisbury. Sir Stafford Northcote was to be de- 
posed from the leadership of the Lower House (Sir Michael Hicks- 
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Beach, Lord Randolph’s nominee, being put in his place), and to 
be consoled with a peerage, and some post of great dignity in the 
Cabinet, which now turns out to be that of First Lord of the 
Treasury, dissociated, for the first time for many years, from the 
Premiership. Never, since the days of the younger Pitt, has there 
been @ more extraordinary personal triumph than that of the 
dashing young Conservative free lance. And if Lord Randolph 
were a Pitt, it might be well enough, but then the comparison is 
ludicrous. Pitt was astatesman born. Lord Randolph is at best 
but a brilliant demagogue, with occasional glimpses of statesman- 
ship, who at the age of thirty-six has less judgment, as well as 
infinitely less knowledge and sense of responsibility, than Pitt had 
at twenty-five. That a great party, just entering on the govern- 
ment of the Empire, should have to take its policy from the 
cietation of such, or simply because they could not stand for a 
ay without the help of their only popular speaker, is a ludicrous 
commentary on the weakness of Conservatism, and an evil omen 
for the stability of the new Administration. 

For the rest, it is even at this moment doubtful whether the 
Salisbury Ministry will come in. The formal transfer of the 
‘seals of office,” which was to have taken place at Windsor yester- 
lay, whither, in consequence of the urgent character of the crisis, 
the Queen has now returned, was, after all, postponed at the last 
moment. The reason doubtless is, that Lord Salisbury has made 
his acceptance of office conditional upon the promise of an amount 
f support, or at least toleration, on the part of the Liberal leaders, 
which the latter are unwilling to give. The main difficulty of 
course is the Budget. All other disputable issues may, with good 
management, be adjourned, but some arrangement about finance, 

even if it be only an arrangement to postpone our embarrassments, 
is Immediately necessary. And we believe that it will be 
arrived at. The Liberals may dislike the Tory Budget, but they 
would dislike a return to power at the present juncture even 
more, By the time these lines appear in print, the “hitch ” 
which we hear so much of just now, will probably have disap- 
peared, and the new Conservative driver will be seated on the box 
“ commence his six months’ engagement. 

From the noise and dust of party conflict at home it is well 
0 turn for moment to an international event, sad indeed, but not 
without its consolatory incidents,—to a loss that will be felt and 
'etmembered long after party gains and losses, here and elsewhere, 
have been obliterated and fi rotten. The past month has seen 
the death, in a ripe, honoured, and still vigorous old age, of the 
steatest Frenchman of our age—-Victor Hugo. About him, in an 
‘ge of doubt and division, of bitter political and religious con- 
toversy, of national and sectarian animosities, there yet exists 
ae unanimity. What exact position he will occupy among 

© great writers of all time—for that he belongs to the highest 

‘tamber in the world’s pantheon is beyond doubt,—posterity 
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alone can decide. But his personal greatness, the purity of his 
life, the nobility of his example, are above the influence of 
criticism. They are already the common creed and the com- 
mon possession of civilised mankind. This prophet, at least 
had honour, none too high, but still ample and heart-felt, in his 


own country and his own age. France mourns him as she has 
mourned no one in our time, not even Gambetta; and civilised 
mankind bows in sympathetic sorrow at the grave of one, wh 
has done more than any other to teach all true love and 
sympathy and reverence for eee ty, as retaining, even in it 
deepest degradation, some spark of the Divi 


June 19th, 1885. 


AN EAST END INCIDENT U | LSS. 


“'THERE in the sunshine unde 
You may lie on the long cool 
And pick great bunches of flow 


Would you like to do that 


Would you like tO FO with nN 


And play in the scented 
Or watch the river run lazily 


To its home in the sea fat awa 


Two starry blue eyes ‘neat! 
Looked up w ith a strange am: 
As I talked of F the « “hy sail sioh a 

And the joys of the country day 


“But do they grow, them beautiful flower 
And may we pick them, too ? 

[ never heard tell of a place like that 
Are you really speaking true 


Poor little maid, with your starry eyes, 
And your childhood’s wondei ful oTAace, 
With your dirty hands, and your ragged dress 
And your poor little dirty face ! 


A child for whom never a flower has grown 
Amid all our fields of flowers | 

One among thousands—who have no shar 
In this flower-strewn earth of ours. 

E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS. 
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Critical Notices. 


SHILLING LITERATURE. * 


THE last year and a-half has produced a remarkable development 
in the annals of publication. Some time since an attempt was 
made to bring out popular works in a cheap form: the essays of 
Carlyle, Lady Brassey’s Voyage of the Sunbeam, and a few 
others, more or less varying in character, but all reprints of former 
editions, were published at sixpence, and for a while had a brisk 
sale. But their form was inconvenient, the large, flapping leaves 
got torn and dirty, the type was small, and the public soon grew 
tired of buying sixpenny books which were not comfortable to 
read either on a journey or at home. The sixpenny movement 
proved a failure, and is now forgotten, like most failures. 

But it had its own niche, and played its own part in the 
world’s history, if only by directing the publishing eye to a 
vacuum in the publishing system. The railway public wanted 
something cheap, and handy to hold; something readable enough 
to be worth buying, yet not too good to be thrown away if it 


hampered the traveller at the journey’s end. The only series 
coming at all into this category was the shilling edition of 
Mr. Howell’s works. But Mr. Howell’s is too good for the 
average railway reader; education and some refinement of taste 


are necessary to the enjoyment of his dainty little volumes. The 
vast majority of persons who buy cheap books to read in the 
train care more for red herring than for caviare in literature; 
elevated thought expressed in beautiful language pleases them 
but little, compared with blood-curdling melodramatic sensation- 
alism. This majority felt the want of their red herring, and the 
only shilling fare offered was not to their liking. 

to Mr, Arrowsmith, a publisher of Bristol, until then unknown 
beyond the precincts of his native city, is due the credit of intro- 
ducing the class of publication now recognised all over the world 
as “shilling literature.” But even Mr. Arrowsmith must have 
seen with some surprise the extraordinary success of his first 
venture in that line. Some weeks before Christmas, 1883, he 
advertised his second or third Annual. If we are not misin- 


* “The Tinted Venus.” By F, ANSTEY. Bristol : J. W. Arrowsmith, 1885. 
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formed, Arrowsmith’s Annual had until then consisted, like other 
Christmas numbers, of a collection of short stories and poems by 
different authors. This time it contained but one story, Called 
Back, by “ Hugh Conway.” “ Hugh Conway,’ now known 
equally well by his real name, F. J. Farous, was a Bristol 
auctioneer, and probably few of his clients were aware that the 
gentlemanly, matter- of-fact man of business, who conducted their 
sales or valued their furniture for them, was the author of the 


graceful little poems and clever sketches signed with that. nom 
de plume which were to be read in maagening 5 or newspapers, 
Whether the unparalleled success of Called Back was due to 
popular fancy or to actual merit is a wns Fo difficult problem 
to solve. For ourselves we are inclined to ascribe it to both 
causes. Certainly the book, when it had once been started (for 
some weeks it lay unnoticed on the bookstalls), “went off” 
with marvellous rapidity. “Have you read Called Back?” 


was the question of the day in all circles of society, and some- 
thing like two*hundred thousand copies were sold within six 
months. There was a remarkable attraction about the book; 
even while condemning the careless choice of language and the 
entire absence of literary style, the critic hed to confe ss himself 
fascinated by the story; it was essentially one which could not 
be put down unfinished. Mr. Fargus’s next effort was by no 
means so happy. Dark Days gave iheinaoot an unfortunate 
impression of having been written to order ; it lacked the ingenuity 
of plot which formed the chief charm of Called Back, and the 
author’s manifest ignorance of what is commonly termed “ society” 
was not redeemed ~by any gracefulness of thought or e x pression. 
The book had an enormous sale, nevertheless, for by the time it 
appeared (the autumn of 1884), Hugh Conway and the shilling 
railway novel were firmly rooted in the affections of the public, 
and the somewhat cruel satire upon Dark Days, which came 
out almost simultaneously with it, only appeared to increase the 
demand for the work so satirized. Mr. Fargus’s untimely death 
forbids speculation as to the excellence of the work his undoubted 
talent and strong dramatic instinct might have produced when 
matured by mental cultivation of a wider kind than he had as 
yet had the opportunity of acquiring ; the influence of such culti- 
vation was already becoming apparent ; the novel now appearing 
in the Hnglish Illustrated Magazine under the title of A Family 
Affavr, for example, being of an order altogether superior to 
either of the previous ones. We can only re oret the stern decreé 
which cut short the young author’s career in ‘the flood-tide of his 
popularity, before he had time to show the full strength that was 
in him. 

But whether Mr. Fargus’s books survive him, or whether their 
hold on the public prove merely ephemeral, he will long be 
remembered as the author who introduced shilling railway litera- 
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ture to the world. The success of Called Back paved the way 
for the advent of shilling novels by the score. Miss Warden’s 
House on the Marsh, Miss Mathers’ Found Out, Mr. Sutherland 
Edward’s Missing Man, Miss Abdy-Williams’ Forewarned, Sir 
Edward Reed’s Fort Minster, and others too numerous to name, 
are all the direct offspring of Mr. Arrowsmith’s first venture in 
this line. Each is sensational to the »”, each deals in murder, 
secret societies, tragic visions, and more or less successful crime ; 


and we may safely assert that not one among them all is ever } 
read twice by the same person. ‘ 

For some months past we have been wondering why this new : 
departure should be exclusively confined to tales of horror and ; 


blood-curdling disaster. Melodrama is all very well, said we, 

but a little of it goes a long way, and the most elementary 
acquaintance with the temper of the public demonstrates that 
melodrama needs an admixture of comedy to make it a complete 

success. Will no one write a humorous shilling railway book ? 

we asked ourselves. .The answer came a day or two since, in- : 
carnated in Volume VI. of “ Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library.” The 4 

Tinted Venus, by Mr. F. Anstey, is humorous from the first page 3 

to the last. It is described on the title-page as “A Farcical 
Romance,” and farcical it certainly is. Its aim and scope place 

it outside the limits of serious review; it can no more be criticized 

from the “novel carver’s” point of view than the Mikado can 

be criticized from the historian’s, When we have said that it is an 

| exceedingly funny story we have said all that can be said. But 
it is valuable as an example of a class. If shilling literature is to 
continue to flourish, it must embrace the comic as well as the 
tragic muse. Mr. Anstey has done well to make a start in this 
3 direction, and we wish him plenty of imitators. But we shall 
, probably not often have a “farcical romance” so easily written, so 
| engrossing, and so full of genuine humour as this first of its kind. 

A few serious words in conclusion. The three-volume-novel 
system is falling into disfavour. It is an open secret that not 
one novel in twenty nowadays pays its publishers until it reaches 
acheap edition. First-rate authors at present occasionally publish 
their works in a cheap edition, at four or six shillings, and eschew 
the objectionable three-volume form altogether. From this to a 
- shilling edition is no long step. Why do not our Blacks, 
Vliphants, Marion Crawfords, et hoc genus omne, join the ranks 


a of shilling novel writers, and thus give the reading as well as the 
F railway public literature which would at once educate and refine, 
at a price within the reach of all? Their reputation would be in 

no manner diminished, their publishers’ profits would, we imagine, 
7 materially increased, and their readers at home would then, 
a or the first time, be equally favoured with their compatriots, 
4 Who have access to the Tauchnitz or the Franklin Square 


Library abroad. 
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JOSEPHINE: A DRAMA* 


WE suppose it will be generally admitted that the historical 
drama has fallen on evil times. This is a frivolous age. It is 
fond of having its intellect pleasantly tickled ; and nothing pleases 
it half so much as playing at being in earnest. There fore, in re- 
viewing an historical drama, in the legitimate sense of the term. 
the reviewer's task is no easy one. It is necessary for him to 
show himself, for the time being, out of touch with the present, 
that he may bring himself into sympathy with the severe 
neutrality that history requires. 

Josephine is one of those books that it would be at once very 
easy, and very foolish, to condemn. Judged by the titillation it 
affords to the modern intellectual palate, its value would 
small. Judged by its adherence to historic truth, its value would 
be very different. Its faults lie on the surface; its merits can 
be truly appreciated only by the thoughtful and the studious. 
Viewed from the playgoer’s standpoint, we cannot but consider 
Josephine a failure. His choice of subjects makes it plain that 
Mr. Gulland is not without the dramatic instinct: for in his 
treatment of the story of Josephine Beauharnois, Mr. Gulland has 
hit upon a fine conception. But he seems to lack the force to 
give his conception form. A play consisting, in paar part, of 
long soliloquies, varied by conversations between two characters 
who talk in set speeches to the extent at times of a full page 


of print, would very speedily be hissed off the stage—if, indeed, it 
ever by any chance got there. Clearly, then, it is not as minister- 
ing to an appetite for sensationalism that Josephine deserves ow 
praise. 

When all that is said, however, there remains something about 


the book that would command our respect, even though it did not 
win our admiration. The solid intellectuality of it satisfies us 
We feel that we are brought into contact with the souls of these 
characters. Their inmost interplay of motive and desire is laid 
bare to us by a merciless anatomy that is at times repulsive in its 
very truth. 

We have said that, as a drama, this poem is comparatively 
cold, but there is one scene in it which is instinct with true 
dramatic fire. We refer to that in which the divorced and 
childless wife visits the young Empress and mother in her 
apartments at the Tuileries. They are talking together; and 
Josephine, in her strong love for the man who has done her such 
bitter wrong, is beseeching her successor to dissuade him from 
the Russian campaign. Suddenly Marie Louise rises, and, proudly 
drawing aside a curtain from an alcove, discloses her boy asleep 


* Josephine: A Drama in two parts, by Charles Gulland. Cupar Fife: 2 
shire Journal Office. 
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ona couch. Therush and counter-rush of emotion that the sight | 
begets in Josephine is painted with a graphic touch. a 


Marie Louise.—You have named my son. 
Behold him, sister. There enshrined lies 
The glory of my life; yet not for him— 
Not even for my son, mine only child— 
Would I attempt to thwart my husband ’s plans, 
Or bid him curb his mighty destiny. 
Need I say mor 


’ Josephine.—Then shall I kneel to you 
In presence of your child—one last entreaty 
By all you hol st deat 
Marie Louise-—Kneel not to m 
Your dignity, ) equal rank, forbids. 


I am resolved. 


Josephine.— Tis ended: I have done with argument. 
God bless you, a youl husband, and your son. 
| Let me gaze on your son, upon his son. 
Now am I weak nd yet I shall be strong, 
How beautiful 3! | Approaches the couch. 

The subjoined quotation, from a soliloquy of Tallyrand while 
awaiting the entrance of the Emperor, shows his facility in 
analysis of character, at the same time that it betrays Mr. 

: Gulland’s weakest point as a poet—namely, a certain want of sense 


f proportion, which leads him to mar his best lines by coupling 
them with lines that are not only faulty in expression, but also 
weak in sentiment. 


. Tallyrand.—This Emper irs o’ershadows us. 
; The best, the ablest, bow the head before 
This eagle-eyed adventurer. . 
What are his gifts? 
Audacity, sublime audacity, 3 
The power of concentration, and the art 


To handle armies as no man before 
Has handled them: skill and rapidity, 
And lightning combinations have bestowed 
The purple on Napoleon ; and he bears 
His honours as he were a demigod. 
Then, too, he fits the times. Psah! had he not 
5 In restless days of revolution lived, 
Then had he starred it wise Professor, or 
A treatise-dabbler ; for he knows his trade, 


| ened 


| And somehow from his teeming brain had oozed 
C Th’ inventive knowledge to man’s benefit. 
| Yet a strange mixture is our demigod. 
i A braggart rarely is a man of mark; 
, Yet he is braggart to the core. Low tones, 
| Fair manners, and unruffled calm denote 
’ The lofty state. He’s careless of them all, 
And raves, and stamps, and blusters at his will, 
; Heedless of dignity. One creed is his— 
y Himself, Whatever he may do oF 
D Is, must be, right. A comprehensive faith ! 
I do detest a violent-mannered man— y 
be And such a man do I despise ;—yet here, 





With this Nap 


leon, must 1 draw exception ; 
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For I confess that, braggart though he 
And rudeness from his ill-conditioned 
Flows like a rapid stream,—he ni 
Him dwarf-like : he’s a giant through it 
There is good stuff in this notwithstanding its serious blemishes. 
and if Mr. Gulland ; is as young as the book before us inclines y; 
to suppose, we may confidently expect better work from him in 


day s to come. 


MICHAEL FIELD'S NEW PLAYS.’ 


IN Callirrhoé and Fair Rosamund, Mi -hael Kield showed us 


very plainly that she was a poet and a dramatist But th 
sort of power of which these plays Cav evidi nce seemed ti 
me somewhat limited, though very rare, and shown rather in th 
side-scenes and secondary characters than in what oucht to have 
been the most important persons and events. ‘The characters in 
Callirrhoé, who interest us with a really vital interest, who 
impress us most forcibly with their genuine imaginative 
existence, are not Callirrhoé, Coresus, or the Meenads, but 


Machaon, the hag Promeneia, Emathion, and, above all, 
little Faun. In Fair Rosumund, an earlier work, and a 
slighter, it is Margery who is the true heroine, not Rosamund; 
the pathetic little story of Margery is the real salt of the play, 
the real source of the terror and pity of it, but in intention it is 
only an episode. In both plays the more serious scenes are often 
crude, often inadequate ; we miss the grappling strength of the 
complete dramatist. Now in one at least of these new plays, 
beyond doubt, it seems to me, we have the missing quality ; that 
breadth and strength of touch, that fearless and competent grasp 
of high actions and great passions, which is the greatest gift of 
the dramatist. On the other hand, [ miss some of the peculiat 
charm which I had come to assuciate with the personal quality 
of Michael Field; there is no Faun here, no Margery. 

The Father's Tragedy i is the most mature work that its autho 
has yet given us. In this play Michael Field has proved her 
power to deal with a great tragic subject; to deal confidently 
and adequately. Throughout there is a dignity, completeness 
strength, a serious elevation and truly imaginative realism, not 
to be ind’ in any previous work and as previous I count both 
the other plays contained in this volume). It is stronger in verse, 
stronger in character, stronger in grasp and grip of the subject ; 
altogether more virile and masterly. And in two sce nes, pe rhaps 
three, Michael Field has “shown Misery her own feature, Weak- 
ness her own image, and Hunger his form and pressure in the 


* Thi Father's Tragedy, Walliaw Rufus. Loyvaltyu or By MICHAEL 
FIELD. Clifton: J. Baker & Son. 
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glass ” of her drama, with a concentrated and self-contained 


pow er of which Callirrhoé gave scarcely a promise, and which is 


sufficient to prove, once and for all, that she is a true poet and a 
true dramatist ; I think one almost might venture to say not only 
true, but great. There is greatness, there is something more 
than the mere promise of greatness, in the scene of Rothsay’ S 
starvation—a scene which is the very pang of hunger set in 
speech; in the scene where the old king and his little son, Albany 
the ,traitor, the Duchess Marjorie, and Allan, the old retainer, 
shivering around the fire on a night of storm, hear on the wind 
the thrice-repeated shriek, and know that Rothsay is no more 
and again in the scene of the king’s death. This final scene is 
not only impressive; it is radically ‘right where most playwrights 
would have gone quite wrong. It points, with absolute dramatic 
truth, the pitiless ending of a weakness which was sin,—that sin 
of omission which is not less sinful, and not less tragically re- 
warded, than an actual active wrongdoing. Nor is there in the 
play a piece of more superb rhetoric than the speech beginning, 
I’m dying, and you thrust the earth on me.” Let it be my one 


quotation. 
‘‘ Away, begone ! 


I'm dying, and you thrust the earth on me. 

I’m on my to judgment. Let me fac e 

No witnesses ;—no bleeding chiefs that slew 
Each other, | cons ene no poor souls 

I’ve left to evil men ; no innocents 

Condemned wicked judges I have feared 

To thwart : beggars, stripped by greedy lords 
Whose ava [ bore ; no murdered forms 
Whose murd'rers I forgave. No need of such. 

[ plead that lam guilty. Bring them not. 

lm guilty O] Ly solemn oath, O God, 

Father of men, King of the universe, 

I’ve sinned in Thy great offices—in both ! 

Bring not Thy witnesses—my people’s ghosts. 
Bring not that dear dead witness, with pale hands 
And differe1 <een face and eyes, whose look 
Would fix a t of horror in my soul 

To grow up like a yew-tree from a grave. 

Let me be judged within an empty court ! 

Or, if we’re judged together,—when the book 


ls opened, where in lines of red are writ 
The sins of his few years,- 
And he stands far apart in white despair, 


Then shall he answer to a few that fall 
From the accusing lips, but point the sum 
To me for answer. I will take them all 

As blessings for a father’s sins extend 
Far over his own blotted page ; yea, fill 
With scarlet of damnation many blanks 
His children had left clean except for him.” 


The second play in the volume is very different from the first. 
William Rufus, one must confess, is a little dull, or at least is 
hearer to being so than any other of Michael Field’s plays. It 
seems to me considerabl} y inferior to these. I can hardly tell 
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whether it is an earlier work, or a work constructed with more 
conscience toward history, which means less conscience toward 
art. There is too little life and stir, it fails in picturesqueness, in 
dramatic conception and consistency, in intensity, In emotion; it 
is stiffer in style ; there are no women in it. Yet, with all this 
the play has a fine quality, a quality represented by the Aischy- 
lian motto. It is full of the air and feel of the forest ; it is the 
spirit of the Earth crying out against oP pression. 

‘They turn our bread-lands to a plea: 

Nature will never bear it.” 
This is the keynote of the hii andthe death of Rufus comes asa 
foregone conclusion; an inevitable requirement of fatality, a direct 
vengeance of the outraged Earth. 


‘It was the oak that sti 


He wounded it; it gathered up the w 
Of generations in its storied pile 
And for the people hath poured 
One character, Beowulf, the mouthpiece of fate, a sort of 


] 
choragus in a choir of the Eumenides, is a fine creation; Rufus 
and his nobles and prelates look pale and shadowy if we compare 
them with the king and court of U’he Father’s Tragedy. 'To feel 


this contrast at its “height, compare Robert weed Rufus. The one 
is a picture drawn with deep insight and steady hand; the other, 
despite the curious realism of his stage-stuttering, is a mere 
generalisation. 

I have left myself but little space in which to speak of Loyalty 
or Love? but the play has a great charm for me. It was written 


three years ago; it has an indefiniteness about it. a vagueness 1n 
conception, character, motive, which points to unripeness ; but it 
is a remarkably promising study in romantic drama of the genuine 
Elizabethan sort, and I eetly hope the author will cultivate 
this delightful style, for which she has so much aptitude. Among 
many beautiful and picturesque scenes, there are two which I can 
only call superb. The first is the prison scene, divided into two 
acting “scenes,” the third and fourth of the last act—a piece of 
most subtle and delicate workmanship ; the other, Veronica's and 
Celano’s death-scene, which is almost worthy of Ford. 

Michael Field has shown by the solid merit of this second 
volume that her success in Callirrhoé was no success of novelty, of 
poetical precociousness, of chance chiming with a popular whim. 
She has proved herself to be a genuine poet, with a serious con- 
ception of her craft; a playwright of developing skill and strength ; 
directly Elizabethan, altogether unmodern ; a master of the roots 
of things, with an apprehension of that “grandeur of the soul 
above mountains, seas, and the elements,” rather than a brilliant 
player with the shining lights on the surface; a poet with the 
making of greatness, of ‘whom we e xpect great things. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 
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RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS.* 


“UNDERGROUND Russia” is one of the most fascinating of true 
romances that has ever been published. Its readers were many, 
and none of them must ne glect to obtain the more serious and 
important work which its gifted author has just published. His 
frst book told us what the Nihilists are, and now he has 
exp jlained to us why they are. He begins with a most interesting 
and novel account of ie cok condition of Russia, when it 
consisted of a number of independent democratic communities 
ruled over by a class of princes, who were chosen by the people, 
and who held office so long only as they were acceptable to their 
subjects. It would seem that they were very frequently dis- 
missed, and another member of the princely caste chosen in their 
stead, whilst the rejected prince would seek the suffrages of 
some other of the republics, who was in want of a ruler. These 
migratory sovereigns maintained their own bands of followers, 
like the feudal barons of the West, but the peasantry and 
townsfolk always possessed an independence unequalled even 
now in other European countries. In course of time the Tartar 
conquest, and various internal causes, consolidated and centralised 
the superficial power of the government, whilst the autonomy of 
the peasant communities has remained unaltered to this day. 
Hence arose the strangest anachronism of modern times—-a 
great country whose peasantry have kept the ancient freedom of 


Aryan communism, whilst its educated classes are governed by a 
tyranny unparalleled since “se days of the Roman Empire. 
“The lives of the bulk of the nation and of its upper classes 


have flowed in two contiguous yet separate and distinct streams. 
The common folks live i in their liliputian republics like snails in 
their shells. To them, official Russia—the world of tchinovnies, 
sldiers, and ei a horde of foreign conquerors, who 
from time to time send their agents into the country to demand 
the tribute of money and the tribute of blood—taxes for the 
Tzar’s treasury, and soldiers for his army. Yet by a startling 
anomaly these rudimentary republics, which enjoy so large a 
measure of social and personal freedom, are at once the sures 
foundations and the strongest bulwarks of despotie power.” 

The Russian peasantry are so ignorant “ that they believe 
liberty of speech is a right inherent in every rational being ;” 
the village assembly, or mir, is conducted on absolutely demo- 
cratic principles : every Vil lager is a member of it, may summon 
it at his pleasure, and may address it on any subject, provided 
that he can obtain a hearing. The decisions of the mir must be 
unanimous, for the tyranny of the majority is unknown in 
Russia ; the minority must be convinced, or a middle course must 
be adopted, nana to both parties. 


3y S. StepnrAK. London: Ward & Downey. 
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Slavery is hard for a peasantry; the tyr nny of a majority 
is undoubtedly an evil. But infinitely worse than either is the 
tyranny of One, and the slavery of an educated c lass, We have 
heard a good deal of late about the despotism of the Tzar, of his 
loathsome dungeons, and ruthless executions. But the pitiful 
tale cannot be told too often. We shudder at the horrors of the 
Inquisition, at the grim stories which Dante tells; we pity the 
Athenians in the quarries of Syracuse; but we sometimes 
forget that now, this very day, there are hundreds and 
thousands of our fellow-men rotting in the prisons of th 
Tzar, toiling in his mines, or forced to dwell with savages in 
the desolate wilds of Siberia, for no crimes, but because they 
have loved liberty better than life, and their country 
better than themselves. Sometimes, as one wanders in the star- 
light beneath the black elm trees, or by the silent river in the 
sunset glow, the thought of these Russian prisoners, shut away 
from life and sun and air, seems too bitter to be borne. Centuries 
ago men knew no better; the then martyrs would have gladly 
burned their persecutors. Now Russian students go abroad, read 
Herbert Spencer and Mill on “ Liberty,” learn how we hate a 
tyrant and despise his slaves, and then return to Russia, where 
books on chemistry, which contain the phrase “ free air,” are 
prohibited, and where the possession of a Socialist pamphlet 1s 
@ crime more serious than murder. | 

[t is often said that the Nihilists are wrong to plot against the 
Tzar, and to “execute” his officers: they ought to agitate by 
peaceful means, and educate their countrymen to freedom. A 
complete answer to that most reasonable cbjection to Nihilist 
‘crimes” may be found in the chapters of this book entitled 
“The Crusade against Culture.” The Russians are a_ patient 
people; they are far too patient under a government which no 
other European country would endure for half a week. The 
Russian Liberal party have striven for reform in every possible 
method, and the Government has rewarded them with banish- 
ment and the scaffold. If a public body, a district council, or 4 
corporation presents a petition for redress of grievances, it 1s 
forthwith dissolved, and the leaders of the movement are 
banished. Newspapers and reviews, which admit articles criti- 
cising the Government, or suggesting any sort of constitutional 
change, are suppressed. Books, whether original or rare sig 
which have the remotest be aring on polities, or sociology, 
religion, are not allowed to be printed 0 r r imported. Anythi ing 
of the nature of public speaking or debating is, of course, a high 
misdemeanour. Lately the Government has active ly discouraged 
the teaching of history and science in the schools and colleges, 
because education of this sort makes men think. Even ‘the 
medical schools have been interfered with, as tending tvo much 
to a wide education. There are only two courses open to any 
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Russian who loves liberty and his country. He must do nothing, 
and turn traitor to his country and his noblest thoughts; or else 
he must join the Nihilists and fight the Government. For this 
struggle is a war, with all the intelligence and all the nobility of 
the people on one side, and on the other brute force, wielding the 
enormous powers which modern science gives to those who have 
wealth and organisation. It is a desperate war, and on neither 
side is quarter given. Assassination is an ugly word, repugnant 
to English ears, and in a free country it is undoubtedly one of 


the blackest of crimes. But it is necessary where it is the only 
tempering for despotism ; and, if any man deserve the punish- 


ment of death, it is he who, by his own free will, has inflicted 
torture and death on hundreds of his fellows whose only fault is 
loving liberty too well. If the majority of a nation consent to 
accept an autocracy, the minority ought, perhaps, to submit. 
But if that autocracy interfere with freedom of thought, and 
freedom of speech, then any single individual has a right to 
protest, and is bound to fight against it, if he would be worthy 
to be called a man rather than a slave. 


REPRESENTATION -* 


THE first page of this little book contains a quotation decidedly 
startling to the peaceful English citizen. It seems that the late 
Prince Consort gave utterance many years ago to a saying which 
Sir John Lubbock very properly calls “ remarkable,” that 
“representative institutions are on their trial.” It may be so, 
and Sir John seems to think that perhaps it is so. Yet it 
is a surprise to us that a man, even so far-seeing as the late 
Prince Consort, should have seriously contemplated the intro- 
duction of anarchism! Government without representative 
institutions has had the longest trial known in the history of the 
world, and has been unanimously found guilty on every charge 
laid against it by the prosecution. Its crimes and failings we 
must not here enumerate. Let it suffice to say that it has been 
condemned without the smallest hope of reprieve. If, therefore, 
Representative Government be really on its trial, and if it should 
be found guilty, the only alternative left us is anarchism ! 

Happily Sir John does not speak with much confidence about 
this supposed trial, and we sincerely hope that for the present, at 
least, he is labouring under a delusion. 

It would seem, if we may trust our author, that Proportional 
Representation will very soon be introduced into England. For 
it 18 advocated by a number of eminent and clever men, and 


*“ Representation ” (Imperial Parliament Series, No. 2). By Sir Joun LuBBock 
Bart., M.P. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 
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apparently its opponents are singularly deficient in education 
and common sense. The notions of “one of the ablest ” of them on 
the doctrine of chance are quoted by Sir John from the Fortnightly 
Review for last February. Ideas so singularly comic can hardly 
have appeared 1 in our serious contemporary ; we dare not inquire 
who this “ablest” person may be, lest our hero-worship of some 
creat man receive too rude a § shock , and we incline to the opinion 
that Sir John’s very numerous quotations have got mixed up ina 
Teufelsdroeck’s bag, and the passage . question is really an 
extract from one of the immortal works of Lewis Carrol. 

Our author tells us, on the authority « » Pisieade r Stokes, that 
under a system of re Re in ntation the element of 
chance would affect a single election once in every ten thousand 
years or So. The imaginative ¢ cap abilities of such a Statement ar 
simply stupendous. For full five thousand years every member of 
Parliament has sat by the sovereign will of the ot op mm Slowly th 
inevitable law of averages has work ed, unseen, almost unthought 
of. At length dawns ‘the fateful day ; for one brief hour the 
Goddess of Chance exerts her sway, and returns her representativ 
to sit amongst the elect of the people. How singular the lot, how 

vast the responsibilitie s of that solitary ex mplar of the old Athe. 
nian custom! And then one recollects th x of the thing 
This most unique of mortal men is wholly ignorant of his peculia 
status! The chosen one of the law of averages may be a son of 


e 


Oxford, learned in classics and metaphysics, and as ignorant o! 
the abstruse science whose representative he is, as any young 


’ 


lady fresh from a finishing school ! 

When we consider that Proportional Representation is a singu- 
larly dull subject, it must be admitted that Sir John Lubbock 
has succeeded in producing a little book that even poets, social 
agitators, and editors of comic newspapers, may study with profit 
Its value to thinkers and politicians it is scarcely necessary for us 
to point out. We have learned to expect great things from Su 
John; he has done good work in perhaps more various lines o! 
thought and action than any living Englishman; and if Pro- 
portional Representation ever become an integral part of ou! 
glorious constitution, it will be due, in no small measure, to his 
able advocacy of its advantages. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH: 


A Classified Bibliography of Best Current E nglish and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the follow ing List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of T IME. Zhe book itself, which it is hoped 
may be issued very shortly, will th Maes all the “ best books,” arranged unde? 
scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher's 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 


the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.-CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
A 1,_THE BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 





Beck, J. T. Pastoral Theology of the Old Test. ; cr. 8vo, T. & T. Clark, 6s. 
a leiderer, O. Influ. of S. Pa 1 dev. of Christy. [tr.]; 8vo, Williams, 10s, 6d 
idia Biblica, by Members of the | - § Clar. Pr., 10s. 6d. 
- 2.—_ HISTORY OF — ION, ETC 
Briggs, C. A. American Pr eria ; 8vo, T. & T. Clark, 7s. 6d. 


A 6.—_SERMONS. 


Contemporary Pulpit, The.  \ [II.; roy. 16mo, Sonnenschein, 6s. 


CLASS B.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
B 1.—NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 





Buddhism. Vinaya Texts, t1 avids 7 Oldenberg, Pt. 3: Kullavagga 4-12; 8vo 
Clar. Pr., 10s. 6d. 
Hinduism. Gaina-Sutiras tr. J , Pt. aranga & Kalpa 8’s.; 8vo, Clar, P 
10s. 6d. : 
——— Pahlavi Texts tr. \\ Pt. 8: us: S8vo, Clar, Pr., 10s. 6d. 
B 2.—COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK- LORE. 
\ lide Lh ‘more [ Mrs. | "if S. G. s 1S L, oent la Tales ; CT. SvO, Chatto, 6s, 


CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 
D 1.—PRIMITIVE SOCIETY, INSTITUTIONS, AND LAW. 





Gerger, W. Civilization of the Iranians in Anc. Times; 8vo, Clar. Pr., 12s. 
D 2.— POPULAR LAW. 
Criminal Code of the German Empire; cr. 8vo, Chapman, 8s. 


CLASS! E._GEOGRAPHY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 
E 2,—EUROPE. 





Green, 8. G. Italian Pictures, fully Illustrated ; roy. 8vo, R. T. §., 8s. 
Tromholt, 8. Under the rays of Aurora Borealis, 2 v. ; 8vo, Low, 30s. 

E 4.—AFRICA. 
Stanley, H. M. The Congo and Founding of the Free State ; 8vo, Low, 42s, 


E 5.—AMERICA. 
Laerne Van D. Brazil and Java, etc.; 8vo, Allen, 21s. 
E 7, . 
Law, E. History of Hampton Court Palace; 4to, Bell, 25s 
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CLASS F.—_HISTORY. 


F 5.—_CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 
Jouleer, D. C. Central Asian Questio1 
Holland, T. E, Europ. Concert in the E 
Stummer, H. Russia in Central Asia 

F 6.—SPECIAL HISTORIES. 

Indian. Story of Nuncomar. By J. F. 
Japan. History of. By P. Thorpe [ pop 





CLASS .G.—_BIOGRAPHY. 


G 1.—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of ee 
Buckland, Kran] K, Life. By (). CU. B | 
Elde a 12s. 6d. [ Three editio ms 1] 
Dryden. & Pope. Dr. aia) s Text 
Hugo, ‘Victor, his Life and Work. By 
Shelle The Real. By a & Cordy r Jeafh 
pat likely to be much read and 





CLASS H.—-NATURAL SCIENCE. 





H 2.—MATHEMATICS. 
Cremona, L. Projective Geometry; 8 
H 3.—PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
Hospitalier, E. Domestic Electricity 
H 7.—BIOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 


ll, F. J. Comparative Anatomy and 


CLASS I—ARTS AND TRADES. 
I 5.—INDUSTRIES. 


Alcohol, Pract. Treatise on Raw Mate 
Soap, Manufacture of. By W. L. Carpe: 


I 6.—AGRICULTURE. 
Long, J. British Dairy Farming ; 





CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 
K 1.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Sinker, R. Catal. of Engl, Printed Books before MDCI. 
K 2.—HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Tilley, A. Intro, to Lit, of Fch, Renaissan 
K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 
Arabic, Manual of Colloquial, By A, Ti 
K 5.—CRITICISM. 
Faucit, Helen [Lady Theod. Martin]. On 
Blackwood. 21s. 
Moulton, R. A. Shakespere as a Dramatic Artist 
K 10.—FICTION. 
Anstey, F. The Tinted Venus ; cr. 8vo, Arrowsmith 
Crawford, O, A Woman’s Reputation ; 2 v., cr. 8vo, 
Readings from the Dane: Novelettes, tr. J. F. Vicary ; 
K 12.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS. 
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A Popular Edition of the Letters of 
PRINCESS ALICE. With a Memoir by H.R.H. 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Croker Papers. Kdited by LOUIS 
J. JENNINGS. Second Edition, revised, with an 

Index. With Portrait. Three 


™ 1 
Vos, 


larged 


SY O. Lda. 


The Early Military Life of General Sir 


GEORGE NAPIER. Written by Himself. 
Edited by his Son, GEN. WM. NAPIER, With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Life of Lord Lyndhurst. By SIR 


THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. Second Edi- 


n. With Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 
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Home Letters; Written from the Medi- 
terranean in 1830-31. By the late EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 
28, 

Selections from the Letters and Papers 
OF SIR JAMES BLAND BURGES, BART., 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1789-95. Edited by JAMES HUTTON. 8vo. 15s 

The Autobiography of James Nasmyth, 
[Inventor of the Steam Hammer. Edited by Dr. 
SMILES. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 16s. 

Memoirs of James Hope Scott, of Ab- 
botsford,Q.C. By Professor R. ORNSBY, M.A. 
Second Edition. Twovols. 8vo. 24s. 


TRAVELS : 


The Wild Tribes of the Soudan; With 
a Description of the Route from Wady Halfah 
Dongola and Berber. By F. L. JAMES. 
New Edition. With a Chapter on the Soudan 
by Sir S. BAKER. With Map and 20 Lllustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Unbeaten Tracksin Japan. By ISABELLA 
BIRD. With Illustrations. Crow SvoO. 


3 
(8, Od 


The River of Golden Sand. A Narrative 
of a Journey through China to Burmah. By 
the late Capt. GILL. With Memoir of Capt 
Gill by Col. YULE. With Portrait, Map, and 
[llustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Golden Chersonese and the Way 


THITHER. By ISABELLA L. BIRD (Mrs. 
Bishop). With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. . 14s. 


THEOLOGICAL: 


An Introduction to the Study of the New 
TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modern 
Biblical Criticism. By the Rev. Professor GEO. 
SALMON. 8vo. 16s. 

he Principal Facts in the Life of Our 


LORD, and the Authority of the Evangelical 
Narrative. By HENRY WACE, D.D. row 
Bvo. 68 


The Revision Revised. Three Essays on 
(I.) New Greek Text; II. New English Version ; 
(III.) Westcott and Hort’s Textual Theory 
By JOHN W. BURGON, B.D., Dean of Chi- 
chester. 8vo. Il4se. 

The Origins of Language and Religion. 
By F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 8y 


ART: 


AUDE AND SALVATOR. By JOSIAH 
LBERT. With 141 Illustrations. Medium 


30s, 


Landscape in Art, before the Days of 
CL 
GI 

The Life and Times of Raphael By 
J. A. CROWE 


and G B. CAVALCASELLE 
Two Vols. 8vo. 33s. 


Prehistoric America. By the MARQUIS 
DE NADAILLAC, Translated byN. D’ANVERS 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

A History of Greek Sculpture. 


MURRAY. With 130 Illustrations. 
Medium 8yo. 652s. 6d. 


By A. S. 


Two vols 


SCIENCE, POLITICS, etc.: 


The Country Banker: His Clients, Cares, 
AND WORK. By GEORGE RAE. Second Edi- 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Wages and Earnings of the Work- 
ING CLASSES IN 1883-4. By Prof. LEONE 
LEVI; 8yo. 3a, 6d, 


+} 
won, 


Property and Progress; or, Facts against 
FALLACIES. A Brief Enquiry into Contem- 
porary Social Agitation in England. By W. 
H. MALLOCK. . Post 8vo._ 6s. 

Walks in the Regions of Science and 
FAITH: A Series of Essays. By the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY, GENERAL LITERATURE, etc.: 


lenaveril; or, The Metamorphoses. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. each Book. Book I: 
Alps.” To be published in Six Books. 

The Reign of Henry VIII., from his 
Accession till the Death of Wolsey. Illustrated 
‘rom Original ' Documents, By :the late Prof. 
J.8. BREWER. Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER. 
With Portrait. Two Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Reld Paths and Green Lanes; or 
COUNTRY WALKS IN SURREY AND SUS- 


SEX. By LOUIS’ J. JENNINGS. ' Fourth 
lan Edition. With-Illustrations. Post8vo.. 6s. 
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A Poem in Six Books. 
‘The Orphans.’’ 


By the Earl of LYTTON. 
Book II.—“ Fatality.”” Book III.—‘‘ The 


| Little Arthur’s History of France to the 
Fall of the Second Empire, on the Plan of 


“Little Arthur’s England.” Illustrations. 
ep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Personal Adventures and Experi- 

ENCES OF A MAGISTRATE DURING THE 

INDIAN MUTINY.: By MARK THORNHILL. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 
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MURINE OURS corny muprorns 


Is a Certain Cure for all Disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS AND BOWEIg, 
A Great PURIFIER of the BLOOD; a Powerful Invigorator of the System, in cageg of 
WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
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Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all im puri 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula. Se 

Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its eff 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials frog, 
parts. In bottles 2s. 9d. each, and in cages gg 


times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, 


Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by th 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPAK 


LINCOLN. 





ScuwkEirzer & Co. 


10, Adam’Street, W.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE, 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instap 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it “‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakf 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.” 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocd 


and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 38., 5s. 6d., &. 
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PEPPER'S 


QUININE AND IRON 
HEALTH, TONIC. 


STRENGTH, 
ENERGY. 


GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 
(GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IX A FRW DAYS 
Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 
fade away. 
Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. 
Cures Old-Standing Skin Diseases. 


It removes every kind of Eruption, Spot, or Blemish, 
and renders the skin clear, smooth, supple, and 
healthy. Sulpholine Lotion is sold by Chemists. 


Bottles, 2s. 9d, 





PEPPERS 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN. 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOT: 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 
The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. ms 
Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medici. 
Clears the Head and eures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decill 
Imitations; many Chemists professing their 0¥ 
equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPE 





Restores the Colour to Grey Halt 
Instantly stops the Hair from a 
Occasionally used, Greyness is impos 


Where the Sulphur Restorer is applied seu 
not exist, and a sense of cleanliness, COOM jg 
prevails, which cannot result from y rs 
the hair with grease. Sold everywhe® Be 
bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. ea 
to have Lockyer’s. 
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CLASS F.—HISTORY. 


F 5.—CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. 
Boulger, D. C. Central Asian Questions ; 8vo, Unwin, 18s. 
Holland, T. E, Europ. Concert in the Eastern Question ; 8vo, Clar. Pr., 12s. 6d. 
Stummer, H. Russia in Central Asia ; 8vo, Harrison, 15s. 

F 6.—SPECIAL HISTORIES. 
Indian. Story of Nuncomar. By J. F. Stephen, 2 v.; er. 8vo. Macmillan, 15s. 
Japan. History of. By P. Thorpe [popular] ; cr. 8vo, White, 3s, 6d. 





CLASS .G.—BIOGRAPHY. 


G 1.—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 
Buckland, Frank. Life. By Q. C. Bompas [his brother-in-law] ; cr. 8vo, Smith & 
Elder, 12s. 6d. [Three editions in the first month. ] 
Dryden & Pope. Dr. Johnson’s Text, ed. A. Milnes; cr. 8vo, Clar. Pr., 2s. 6d. 
Hugo, Victor, his Lifeand Work. By G. B. Smith; cr. 8vo, Ward & Downey. 6s. 
Shelley, The Real.. By J. Cordy Jeaffreson, 2 v., 8vo, Hurst, 30s. Untrustworthy ; 
but likely to be much read and abused. 





CLASS H.-NATURAL SCIENCE. 
H 2.—_MATHEMATICS. 


Cremona, L. Projective Geometry; 8vo, Clar. Pr., 12s. 6d. 
H 3.—PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 
Hospitalier, E. Domestic Electricity for Amateurs ; 8vo, Spon, &s. 
H 7.—BIOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Bell, F. J. Comparative Anatomy and Physiology ; 12mo, Cassell, 7s. 6d. 





CLASS I._ARTS AND TRADES. 
I 5.—INDUSTRIES. 
Alcohol, Pract. Treatise on Raw Materials of ; er. Svo, Low. 12s. 6d. 
Soap, Manufacture of. By W. L. Carpenter; cr. 8vo, Spon, 10s. 6d. 
I 6.—AGRICULTURE. 
Long, J. British Dairy Farming ; cr, 8vo, Chapman, 9s. 





CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 
K 1.—BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Sinker, R. Catal. of Engl. Printed Books before MDCI. ; 8vo, Bell, 15s. 
K 2.—HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Tilley, A. Intro, to Lit. of Fch, Renaissance ; cr. 8vo, Cambr. Pr. 6s. 
K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 
Arabic, Manual of Colloquial, By A, Tien ; 12mo, Allen, 7s. 6d. 
K 5,—CRITICISM. 


Faucit, Helen [Lady Theod, Martin]. On some Shakspere Fem. Characters ; 4to, 
Blackwood, 21s. . 
Moulton, R. A. Shakespere asa Dramatic Artist ; 8vo. Clar. Pr.. 5s. 
K 10.—FICTION. 
Anstey, F. The Tinted Venus ; cr. 8vo, Arrowsmith, 1s. 
Crawford, O, A Woman’s Reputation ; 2 v., cr. 8vo, Chapman, 12s. 
Readings from the Dane : Novelettes, tr. J. F. Vicary ; cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, Is. 
K 12.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, AND COLLECTIONS. 


Arnold, a Discourses in America [reprints fr. Mags.]| ; cr. 8vo, Macmillan 
ts, 6d, ; 
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BIOGRAPHICAL: 


A Popular Edition of the Letters of 
PRINCESS ALICE. With a Memoir by H.R.H. 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Croker Papers. Edited by LOUIS 
J. JENNINGS. Second Edition, revised, with an 
enlarged Index. With Portrait. Three vols. 
8vo. +452. 

The Early Military Life of General Sir 
GEORGE NAPIER. Written by Himself. 
Edited by his Son, GEN. WM. NAPIER, With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

The Life of Lord Lyndhurst. 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
tion. With Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 


By SIR 


Second Edi- 


Home Letters; Written from the Medi- 
terranean in 1830-31. By the late EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD. Second Edition. Post Svo. 
v8. 

Selections from the Letters and Papers 
OF SIR JAMES BLAND BURGES, BART., 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1789-95. Edited by JAMES HUTTON. Ssvo. 15s 

The Autobiography of James Nasmyth, 
Inventor of the Steam Hammer. Edited by Dr. 
SMILES. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 16s. 

Memoirs of James Hope Scott, of Ab- 
botsford,Q.C. By Professor R. ORNSBY, M.A. 





Second Edition. Twovols. 8vo. 24s. 


TRAVELS : 


The Wild Tribes of the Soudan. With 
a Description of the Route from Wady Halfah 
to Dongola and Berber. By F. L. JAMES. 
New Edition. With a Chapter on the Soudan 
by Sir S. BAKER. With Map and 20 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. By ISABELLA 


BIRD. With Illustrations. Crown’ 8svo. 
738, 6d. 


The River of Golden Sand. A Narrative 
of a Journey through China to Burmah. By 
the late Capt. GILL. With Memoir of Capt. 
Gill by Col. YULE. With Portrait, Map, and 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Golden Chersonese and the Way 

| THITHER. By ISABELLA L. BIRD (Mrs. 


Bishop). With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 
Svo.  l4s. 


THEOLOGICAL: 


An Introduction to the Study of the New 
TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modern 
Biblical Criticism. By the Rev. Professor GEO. 
SALMON. 8vo. 16s. 

The Principal Facts in the Life of Our 
LORD, and the Authority of the Evangelical 
Narrative. By HENRY WACE, D.D. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


The Revision Revised. Three Essays on 
(I.) New Greek Text; II. New English Version ; 
(ILI.) Westcott and Hort’s Textual Theory 
By JOHN W. BURGON, B.D., Dean of Chi- 
chester. 8vo. Il4s. 


The Origins of Language and Religion. 


i F. C. COOK, M.A., Canon of Exeter. 8vo 
a. 





ART: 


Landscape in Art, before the Days of 
CLAUDE AND SALVATOR. By JOSIAH 
GILBERT. With 141 Illustrations. Medium 
8vo. 30s, 

The Life and Times of Raphael. By 


J. A. CROWE and G B. CAVALCASELLE. 
Two Vols. 8vo, 338. . 


| Prehistoric America. By the MARQUIS 
DE NADAILLAC., Translated byN. DANVERS 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


| A History of Greek Sculpture. By A. S. 


MURRAY. With 130 Illustrations. Two vols 


Medium 8svo. 52s, 6d. 


SCIENCE, POLITICS, etc.: 


The Country Banker: His Clients, Cares, 
AND WORK. By GEORGE RAE. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Wages and Earnings of the Work- 


ING CLASSES IN 1883-4. By Prof. LEONE 
LEVI: 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Property and Progress; or, Facts against 
FALLACIES. A Brief Enquiry into Contem- 
porary Social Agitation in England. By W. 
H. MALLOCK. Post 8vo.. 6s. 

Walks in the Regions of Science and 
FAITH: A Series of Essays. By the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY, GENERAL LITERATURE, etc.: 


Glenaveril; or, The Metamorphoses. 
Feap. 8Svo. 2s. each Book. 
“Alps.”’ ‘To be published in Six Books. 


The Reign of Henry VIII., from his 
Accession till the Death of Wolsey. Illustrated 
from Original’ Documents. By :the late Prof. 
J. 8. BREWER. Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER. 
With Portrait. Two Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Field Paths and Green Lanes; or 
COUNTRY WALKS IN SURREY AND SUS- 
SEX. By LOUIS J. JENNINGS. ' Fourth 
Kdition,, WithLllustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. 


A Poem in Six Books. .By the Karl of LYTTON, 
Book I.—‘‘ The Orphans.’’ 


Book II.—‘*‘ Fatality.’’ Book IIT.—** The 


Little Arthur’s History of France to the 
Fall of the Second Empire, on the Plan of 


“Little Arthur’s England.’ Illustrations 
Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Personal Adventures and Experi- 
ENCES OF A MAGISTRATE DURING THE 
INDIAN MUTINY. By MARK THORNHILL 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 
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WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, and is unequalled in Complaints incidental to Females, 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
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Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 
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SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Made instan. 
taneously with Boiling Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for Invalids and young children.”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 
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PEPPER'S 


QUININE AND IRON 
HEALTH, TONIC. 


STRENGTH 
ENERGY. 


GREAT BODILY STRENGTH, 
GREAT NERVE STRENGTH, 
(GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH, 


REAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH follows the use 

of PEPPER’S QUININE AND IRON TONIC. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists everywhere. 
Refuse imitations. Insist on having Pepper’s. 


SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 
THE CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES! 


IN A FRW DAYS 


Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches entirely 





PEPPER'S 
TARAXACUM 
And PODOPHYLLIN. 


A fluid Liver Medicine, made from 


DANDELION & MANDRAKE ROOTS. 


Good for Liver Disorder and Indigestion. 

The best antibilious Remedy. 

Without a particle of Mercury. 

Safest and surest Stomach and Liver Medicine. 
Clears the Head and eures Headache. 
Regulates the Bowels. 


Bottles, 12 doses. Sold by most Chemists. Decline 
Imitations ; many Chemists professing their own to 
equal Pepper’s renowned Liver preparation. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


THE BEST. 








THE SAFEST. THE CHEAPEST. 


A) . ; Restores the Colour te Grey Hair. 
ait | fade away. Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
; Ye Beautifully fragrant. Perfectly Harmless. Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 
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bottles, holding almost a pint, ls. 6d. each. Be sure 
to have Lockyer’s. 
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